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INTRODUCTION. 

I. Bibliographical. 

The following entries relating to the Merry Wives 
appear on the Registers of the Stationers* Company : 

i8 lanuarij [K^oi] . . • 
lohn Busby Entred for his copie vnder the hand' 
of master Seton/A booke called An 
excellent and pleasant conceited -vj* 
commedie of Sir lohn flfaulstof and the 
merry wyves of Windesor 
Arthure Idinson Entred for his Copye by assignement 
from lohn Busbye, A booke Called an 
excellent and pleasant conceyted Comedie 
of Sir lohn flfaulstafe and the merye wyves 

of Windsor vj* 

[Arber's Transcript, iii. 15^9,] 
I do not propose to discuss in this place the signifi- 
cance of the transactions here recorded, since to do so 
at all adequately would involve a considerable excursion 
into a difficult region of Shakespearian bibliography.* 
Suffice it to say that while the entry implies that the 
publication of the play was in more or less immediate 
projection, the transfer does not imply, as some have 
thought, that publication had already taken place. It 
followed, however, with no long delay, for the date \6o% 
on the title-page of the quarto shows that the volume 
was issued in any case before ay March Kfog, most 
probably before the end of December i(foi. The likeli- 
hood is thus strongly in favour of its having been an 

' On thif and other points the reader who desiret information will 
find it in the admirable pages of my friend Mr. A. W. Pollard*! study of 
Shifi^sfeATt Folios tmi ^iiartts, 

Elizabethan 
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viii Introduction. 

Elizabethan publication, while it may have seen the light 
as much as a year before the death of the sovereign to 
whose whim tradition ascribes thecomposition of the play. 

The quarto was printed for the holder of the copy- 
right, Arthur Johnson, by Thomas Creede, a well-known 
printer, whose initials are familiar to bibliographers 
from many other volumes beside the present. The type 
is an ordinary roman fount of a body closely approxi- 
mating to modern English (lo II. =94. mm.). 

Of this quarto four copies are known. The only 
quite perfect copy is that formerly in the possession 
of Edward Capell and now in the library of Trinity 
Crflege, Cambridge. In this is preserved the leaf 
signed ^ A ' before the title-page, which is wanting in 
the other three. Unfortunately it is somewhat cropt at 
the foot. The Bodleian Library possesses an otherwise 
sound copy that once belonged to Edmund Malone, and 
Mr. A. H. Huth another from the collectictti of George 
Daniel. The fourth copy is now at Chatsworth, having 
been added by the sixth Duke of Devonshire to the 
collection purchased some time before 182? from J. P. 
Kemble. Its previous history seems not to be recorded. 
It is badly cropt at the top and wants one leaf of text 

(Gj). 

A second quarto appeared with the date 161^. The 
title-^age runs : 

A I Moft pleafant and ex»|cellent conceited Comedy, 
I rfStr lohn Falfiaffe^ and the \ merry VViues ofVFindfor. 
I VVith the fwaggering vaine of An-|cient Pistol/^ and 
Corporall Nym. | Written by W. Shakespeare. | 
[device] | Printed for Arthur Johnfon^ i(f 19. 

This quarto was printed by Isaac Jaggard and bears 
on the title-page his device with the motto *Heb 
Ddieu Heb Ddim \* The mention of Arthur Johnscm 

' p. A. Daniel in his imroduccion co Griggs* facsimile of the first 
quarto states that the 1619 title-page bears Smethwick's punning device 
with the moao ' Non altum peto ' — but this is an error. 

in 
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Introduction. ix 

in the imprint is apparently a mere acknowledgement 
of copyright, for the quarto was almost certainly 
publidied by Thomas Pavier/ This second quarto is 
a mere reprint of the first. It presents few serious 
differences of reading and these of no authority. Such 
as they are they will be found recorded in the list 
given below (p. 5^5:). It is a comparatively common 
book, no less than nineteen copies being recorded, 
while others no doubt have escaped observation. It 
may be seen in the British Museum, Bodleian, Trinity 
College Cambridge, and Dyce (South Kensington) 
Libraries. 

In the collected folio of i(fij the play was printed 
from an entirely independent manuscript, which offered 
a text different throughout from that of the earlipr 
quartos. The relationship of these two texts forms the 
subject of the second part of the present introduction. 
A quarto of lif 30 was printed from the folio. 

The first quarto was reprinted as ^ the first sketch * of 
the Merry Wives for the Shakespeare Society in 184a 
with an introduction and notes by J. O. Halliwell. 
The text is not very accurate. A reprint of this 
reprint was included in 1875' by W, C. Hazlitt in his 
' Shakespeare's Library ' (Pt. IL vol. ii). 

The quarto was again reprinted, also as an ^ early 
sketch', with a collation (incomplete) of the second 
quarto, but otherwise unedited, in the ^Cambridge 
Shakespeare ' (iSif;, vol. i ; 1893, vol. ix). This is a fer 
more satisfactory performance. 

The second quarto was reprinted by Steevens in 17(^0 
in his 'Twenty Plays'; the first quarto being at the 
time inaccessible. 

The first quarto has also been twice reproduced in 
facsimile. The first occasion was in i8(f(f, when it was 
lithographed bv E. W. Ashbee from hand-made tracings 
under Halliwelrs guidance. The second was in 188 1, 

* See Pollard, if . cfV. 
M. w. b when 
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X Introduction. 

when an undated photo-lithographic facsimile was pro- 
duced by William Griggs with a valuable introduction 
by P. A. Daniel, who also added marginal references to 
the folio text. 

Of Ashbee's facsimile only 5:0 copies were printed 
and of these 19 were destroyed, the remaining 31 being 
numbered and signed by Halliwell. It is therefore 
a rare book seldom available for students, while its 
method of reproduction is obsolete. It appears, how- 
ever, to be correct. It is not stated from what copy it 
was reproduced, nor is it possible to discover, since any 
imperfections have been made good. It must, however, 
presumably be of composite origin, since it reproduces 
the first leaf with the signature ^A' only found in the 
Capell copy, and it is known that this copy was not at 
Halliweirs disposal. The ^ A ' is wrongly placed on the 
page, and was probably added from knowledge indirectly 
obtained. 

The Griggs facsimile can only be described as very 
bad. It was produced at a moderate price to meet 
the requirements of students, but it sacrificed most of 
the qualities that might have rendered it usefiil. It not 
only suffers from the dirty appearance of inferior 
lithographic work, but, what is worse, its text is quite 
untrustworthy, being not only illegible but sometimes 
doctored. I give below a list of the diflFerences I have 
found between the facsimile on the one hand and the 
Capell and Malone copies, which agree in all minutiae, 
on the other. The punctuation in the facsimile is in- 
distinct throughout, and only obvious and serious errors 
are noticed; while no attention has been paid to the 
numerous cases in which an ' V is made to resemble ' f ', 
and vice versa. The facsimile was made from the 
Devonshire copy (it omits the leaf signed ' A '), and it 
might therefore be supposed that the variations it 
presented from the originals at Oxford and Cambridge 
were due to the differences so often found between 

various 
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various copies of one original edition. This, however, 
is not the case. I selected eight clear and typical 
variations of the facsimile (those marked with an 
asterisk in my list) and had these checked with the 
Devonshire and Huth copies respectively.* In every 
case the facsimile was reported to be in error. We 
nuy therefore reasonably conclude that there are no 
textual differences in the originals. The list of errors in 
the facsimile is as follows : 



"g- 


ItMe 


ortpmat 


Grsggs 


A? 


H.T. 


Co- 1 medie. 


Co- medie. 
Hugh 31mfter 
heare. 




1 * 


Hugh, Maifier 


A?' 


*9 


beare? 




3? 


anfwered. 


anfwered 




4» 


mec? 


mee. 


A + 


61 




(defaced) 




77 


hart. 


hart 




78 * 


Slender MtJ 


Slender 


A+- 


5>f 




(defaced) 


Br 


*37 


Rooke? 


Rooke. 




«?3 


trade. 


trade 


Bi' 


ao8 


become? 


become. 


Bj' 


a8o * 


be ... be 


he ... be 




187 


-houfc? 


-houfe: 


S+ 


ii6 


fack. 


fack 


B+' 


339 * 


againe: 


againe. 
like. 




347 


like. 




348 


line. 


line 


Ci 


3(Ji 


forft: 


forft. 


Cr 


390 


comming. 


comming 




35,1 * 


Pa. 


Ba. 



' I am deeply iudebced to the kindness of Mr. A. H. Huth for 
information on this and other points concerning the copy in his 
colleaion, and to chat of Mrs. S. A. Strong, till lately librarian to the 
Duke of Devonshire, for similar information concerning the copy at 
Chatsworth. 
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"S- 


line 


trigimal 


Griggs 




40J 


wife. 


wife 


Ci' 


+<f+ 


mmre/. 


ommes 


Cj 


fl+ 


fir. 


fir. 


C3' 


f»T 


thee: 


thee 




f+» 


VP, 


vp. 


C + 


Tf? 


fir. 


fir. 




yyp 


fir. 


fir 


Dr 


6n 


▼allor. 


vallor 


Da 


6%% 


Doctor. 


Doctor 


D3' 


78J 


Cayus^ 


Cayus 




789 


home. 


home. 


D + 


81S 


S.ffo 


SBu 


£i 


871 


* cSming 


coming 


El' 


918 


him: 


him. 


£x 


9J5> 


more. 


more 




5>f« 


0ffmes'. 


OWH€S» 


E+' 


1 109 


An, 


An. 




nil 




omits first I 


Fi 


"49 


yet. 


yet 


Fr 


ii6\. 


chimney. 


chimney 




iitff 


Fow- 1 ling 


Fow| h'ng 


Fa' 


1118 


indeed, 


indeed. 


F + 


130^ 


her. 


her. 


F+' 


13^3 


* caje 


. care 




1370 


Bardolfe, 


BarJclfe. 


G? 


iya(f 


you. 


a 




iy30 


head. 


G4 


1^66 




(defaced) 


G+' 


i<fi4 


* ftard 


ftaid 



We have here exactly yo cases in which the facsimile 
fails to represent the original correctly. Of these 4.1 
are due to small flaws of workmanship, in five cases 
a portion of a line has been wiped off the plate, while 
in four cases (11. i, i8o, jji, ig^fg) there must have 
been deliberate manipulation. These details should be 

borne 
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borne in mind by editors who may be tempted to make 
use of these facsimiles for critical purposes. Some 
other volumes of the series are even more seriously 
inaccurate. But this does not close the indictment. 
The last paragraph of A. P. Daniers introduction runs 
as follows : 

< The facsimile is mainly from the i>ike of Devon- 
shire's copy of the Play j but one leaf, sign. G 3, being 
out of that, and pages +3 and 53 [i. e. F3% G+^J being 
imperfect, the facsimiles of those four pages are from Mr 
Alfred H. Huth's copy, which he has been kind enough 
to lend for the purpose.' 

1 do not suppose that Daniel was ultimately re- 
sponsible for these statements, but merely passed on 
Information supplied by others. Anyway, the state- 
ments are entirely incorrect. Pages 4.3 and 5:3 are not 
more imperfect than others in the Devonshire copy, and 
it is clearly from that copy that the facsimiles were 
made, for they show the pages badly cropt at the top as 
they there are, whereas in the Huth copy they are 
untouched. The leaf G3 (pp. yo-i) is correctly stated 
to be wanting in the Devonshire copy. The reproduc- 
tions oflfered, however, are not made directly from the 
Huth copy as stated, but actually from ^hbee's hand- 
traced facsimile. 

A word must be added with regard to the present 
reprint. It is intended to be a type-facsimile of the first 
quarto except in the matter of wrong founts, turned 
letters, irregular spacing and indentation, and similar 
purely typographical details. It has been set up from 
and read with photographs of the Malone copy of the 
original at the Bodleian, and has also been carefully 
collated with the Capell copy at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. As explained above, certain readings in 
which it was suspected that copies of the original might 
difiFer, were checked with the copies belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. A. H. Huth. No varia- 
tions 
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tions have been detected. In order to bring the reprint 
within the range of a uniform series a type about one 
size smaller thaa the original has had to be employed. 
The pages have been numbered at the foot, there being 
no pagination or foliation in the original. The lines of 
print exclusive of title-page, head-title, running-title, 
signatures and catchwords, have also been numbered and 
recorded within brackets at the foot of each page, to- 
gether with the corresponding reference to the lines of 
the folio text as printed and numbered in the Globe 
edition. It must be understood that these correspon- 
dencies are of a merely approximate nature. The student 
desirous of following the matter further nuy be referred 
to the marginalia added by Daniel to Griggs' facsimile, 
but a really close comparison of the two versions can 
hardly be made without a parallel-text edition. I hope, 
however, that the leferences I have given will facilitate 
comparison with the standard text, and so help to the 
ready understanding of the notes. 

I append to my notes a list of such obvious typo- 
graphical errors and irregularities as appear in the quarto 
of i6oi and are not of sufficient interest to be discussed 
elsewhere, together with some corrections from the folio 
text, and a flUL collation of the variant readings of the 
quarto of 161^. 

II. Critical. 

It will hardly, I conceive, be demanded that one who 
has made himself responsible for the humble task of 
reprinting the first quarto of the Merry Wives should 
produce a fiill critical apparatus to that play or should 
discuss the many and varied problems of literary history 
that surround it. That is the business of whoever 
undertakes to edit the more or less authoritative version 
provided by tie folio of itfi?. On the other hand it 
may be reasonably expected of one who turns his 
attention particularly to this despised quarto that he 

should 
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should at least make some endeavour to solve the 
perplexing but fundamental problem of the relation- 
ship of the two extant versions of the play. When I 
lightheartedly set out upon this quest I very soon 
found that it demanded a far more minute investigation 
of the texts than 1 had originally imagined. The broad 
outline of the facts seemed fairly clear and well estab- 
lished, but no general theory appeared capable of ex- 
plaining in detail the phenomena presented. I was 
forced to construct for my own convenience a parallel- 
text edition, by cutting up and pasting into a notebook 
copies of the present reprint of the quarto and of one oi 
the ordinary modern editions of the folio text. I then 
b^an writing detailed notes on the peculiarities of the 
quarto version, and at last found myself with a mass of 
material upon which it seemed possible to base some- 
thing like a critical opinion. To present the final 
judgement, however, in an acceptable form apart fh>m 
the analysis upon which it was founded appeared a diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, task, and I was driven, after some 
hesitation, to revise my material and put it forward in 
the shape of a critical commentary on the text. It should, 
however, be carefully observed that this commentary 
concerns the quarto alone, aiid only in so far as it dififers 
from the folio version. Points which are common to 
the two texts fall within the province of the general 
Shakespearian editor, a responsible post to which I have 
neither claim nor ambition. 

I ought to say a word as to the predecessors whose 
work 1 have used. Halliwell reprinted the quarto text 
in 184.x with critical apparatus. He assumed that the 
qaarto represented a first sketch of the play and allowed 
no further discussion of the relation of the texts. His 
introduction is almost wholly devoted to a consideration 
of the play in general, and his notes contain little that 
can be of use to the modern student. There are two 
other writers, however, to whom I am seriously indebted. 

The 
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The first of these is Mr. P. A. Daniel, whose short but 
valuable introduction to the Griggs facsimile contained 
the first serious contribution to the discussion. The 
second is the late H. C. Hart, whose critical edition of 
the play (from the folio, of course) appeared under the aegis 
of that encyclopedic Shakespearian, the late W. J. Craig. 
This is, at almost every point, an admirable piece of 
work, and not only is the delicate question of the relation 
of the tejrts most intelligently discussed in the introduc- 
tion, but many of the peculiarities of the quarto version 
also receive detailed attention and lucid criticism in the 
ample notes with which the edition is furnished. 

It will, I think, facilitate matters if, before turning to 
the discussion of the quarto, we consider briefly certain 
peculiarities of the fbUo. This, which derives from an 
altogether independent source, must be admitted to 
present a distinctly good, though demonstrably not 
perfect, text. The nature of the manuscript from which 
it was printed has never, I think, been determined. 
As a rule early printed editions of plays, when not 
manifestly corrupt, go back to manuscripts of two 
kinds : prompt copies — ^more or less official versions 
preserved in the playhouses; and private copies — 
transcripts made for literary circulation. The relative 
frequency and the distinctive characters of these two 
types are points not yet clearly established, but they 
need not be canvassed here, for it is pretty certain that 
the manuscript from which the Merry Wives was printed 
in the folio of i(fi^ was not characteristic of either 
class. Its distinguishing feature is that it is carefully 
divided into acts and scenes, and that each of the latter 
is headed by a list of all the characters who appear on 
the stage in the course of it, no indication being afforded 
of their individual entries and exits. This arrangement 
would be equally preposterous for the purposes either of 
a literary or or a playhouse manuscript. Its origin, 
however^ is not far to seek. It is obviously the work of 
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a painstaking but hardly intelligent devil charged with 
the duty of preparing the play for press. It must be 
remembered that in i6x^ the only precedent for a collec- 
tion of dramatic works by an English author was Ben 
Jonson's folio of i6i6. Now Jonson had the fancy to 
divide his plays on what is sometimes called the classical 
or continental method, beginning a new scene whenever 
there was a change in the characters on the stage. When 
this method of division is adopted it is usual, instead 
q£ indicating the change of characters by exits and 
entrances, to give a list of characters at the head of each 
scene. But the principle adopted by Jonson has never 
been common in England, and none of Shakespeare's 
plays are divided in accordance with its demands. The 
Merry Wives follows the native custom of beginning 
a new scene only when there is a break in the continuity 
of the action, and the text to be intelligible must be 
provided with the necessary entries and exits. Whoever 
prepared the manuscript for press applied the Jonsonian 
method of character indication to the English method of 
scene division, with singularly unhappy results. Either 
a complete transcript was made for purposes of the 
press, or else an already existing manuscript was rather 
elaborately doctored. Whether the undoctored manu- 
script or the original of the press transcript belonged to 
the literaiy or to the playhouse type I know no evidence 
to determme. 

* The text of the Merry Wives given in Fi was probably 
printed,* according to the Cambridge editors, *from 
a carelessly written copy of the author's MS.' ^My 
theory as to F®i,' remarks Daniel, 'goes somewhat 
beyond this, and for "carelessly written copy of the 
author's MS." I would say, '^ carelessly shortened copy," 
&C.' Hart, while professing the greatest respect for the 
folio text, and as an editor rightly deprecating any 
avoidable departure therefrom, practically adopts Daniel's 
view with certain ingenious elaborations of his own. 

M. w. c An 
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An examinatioii of the text will show the grounds 
upon ^Kdiich these opinions are based. There are, to begin 
with, certain mutilations in the folio text to which the 
readings of the quarto supply the clue, and editors have at 
various times borrowed quite a number of passages from 
the quarto to make good supposed lacunae in the folio 
edition. In many instances their action was undoubtedly 
ill^itimate and based upon the most vicious criticd 
methods, and more recent editors have been sparing in 
adopting such a device, but in a few cases there is really 
no choice in the matter. Hart, for whose judgement I 
have the highest regard even when difiering from him 
on points of detail, was indeed of opinion {p. xxi) that 
only one of these insertions could be considered as 
^ absolutely essential ' (1. 773), but in two other instances 
(IL 758 and 137(9 he followed the Cambridge editors 
in admitting them into his text, within brackets.' The 
earlier of these insertions does seem open to criticism, but 
the second is most certainly needed. Hart also considered 
that a good deal might be said in favour of the genuine- 
ness of four other passages of the quarto which do not 
figure in the folio text, namely 11, 44, 1x9, i(fx, and 401. 
In the case of the second of these I most emphatically 
disagree, and I think Hart must have overlooked the 
fact that the line is really misplaced. Nor do I think 
the third will stand examination. On the other hand I 

' He has also followed the Cambrid|e editors in at least one other 
serious departure from the folio text. < With regard % wrote the latter 

L311), * to . . . passages . . . inserted £roin the early Quartos, our rule 
been to introduce^ between brackets, such, and such only, as seemed 
to be absolutely essential to the understanding of the text.' Nevertheless 
at m. y. 90, where the folio reads : * Yes : a Buck-basket : ' the editors 
follow Malone in substituting the reading of the quarto, printing : *■ By 
the Lord, a buck-basket!' It is no doubt likely that the reading of 
the folio is due to some reformer working on the text after the statute 
of James I against profanity, but nevertheless the alteration, whidi 
is ceruinly not * essential % is an even greater interference with the folio 
text than mere insertions, and unlike them is made without the pre- 
caution of brackets. 

would 
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would add II. io<f-io, where I think the folio reading 
unsatisfactory, and 1. j^S, where I certainly prefer that of 
the quarto. I also agree with the Cambridge editors in 
thinking that there must be further mutilations in the 
folio -where the quarto aflfords us no help. A case in 
point is discussed at 1. i%6^y the folio being, I think, 
clearly defective, while the quarto text is too divergent 
to be legitimately used for correction. 

So much for the minor defects of the folio version. 
Two charges of a more serious nature have been 
brought against its authenticity. One is based on the 
confusion of time-data in sc. xi (III. v). This has been 
discussed by Daniel (in his introduction to the fac- 
amile and in papers to which reference is there made) 
who thinks the entanglement 'caused by what I 
suppose must have been some managerial attempt to 
compress two scenes, representing portions of two 
separate days, into one'. This view is endorsed by 
Hart (p. xiijh. For reasons flilly set forth in my notes 
on sc. xi, I do not think any condensation such as 
is here contemplated could possibly have produced the 
confusion found in the text,' ^nd I am forced to the 
conclusion that the difficulty is inherent and caused by 
an oversight of the author himself. In this case, there- 



The supposed parallel case in the quarto of Henry V \sz myth. 
In his Incroduccion to the parallel texts of that play (New Shakspere 

merely represents 
two scenes in the 




) one; and the person 
who did the job, without perceiving the blunder he was committing, 
wanting a tag to finish os with, brought in the sun at midnight ! '— 
that is to say he appended the final couplet of IV. ii to his mutilated 
version of HI. vii. This is properly mere confusion not amalgamation 
of two scenes. Moreover, Daniel's theory is outrageously improbable, 
what obviously happened was that a dull reporter inadvertently tacked 
on the coutdet to nis reconstruction of the first French camp scene and 
omitted tne second altogether. The confusion proves the exact 
opposite of what Daniel imagined, namely that IV. ii was not omitted on 
the suge. 

fore. 
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fore, I regard the genuineness of the folio tradition as 
fiilly established. 

Not so with regard to the second charge, which 
concerns the horse-stealingepisode and the famous ^ gar- 
mombles ' passage. Here Daniel and Hart take opposite 
sides, the one rejecting and the other asserting an allusion 
to Count Mumpellgart, but both agree that the plot as it 
stands (it is substantially the same in the two versions) 
cannot represent the original composition. The storv 
is conveyed entirely by hints and innuendoes, whioi 
would have no meaning on the stage and harcuy yield 
up their secret even to the most careftil reading. 
Daniel had but a dim idea of their significance. He 
speaks, indeed, of the plot of * the reconciled duellists ' 
Evans and Caius, and hints at the complicity of Pistol 
andNym in their revenge upon mine Host, but concludes, 
< this, I must admit, is somewhat idle speculation ; the 
plot, if it ever had existence, is irrecoverably lost, and 
all that can be said with certainty is that something is 
wanting to render this part of the play intelligible.* 

To Hart belongs the credit of having recovered the 
outline, at least, of these obscure transactions (p. Ixx). 
Though the account he gives of the plot may not be 
capable of verification in every detail, he has played the 
literary detective with skill and considerable success, and 
his results are of the greatest importance for the criticism 
of the play. The mainconclusion is that this portion of the 
text cannot have come down to us in its original form. 
Shakespeare does not usually construct plots which are 
unintelligible on the stage and in the study demand the 
methods of Sherlock Holmes for their unravelling. 
Moreover, a close examination of the two texts will re- 
veal a number of passages, easily overlooked in a rapid 
reading, which are almost certainly as it were loose 
ends of this same plot, which remain adhering to the 
fabric of the play in disconsolate iatuity. Tbe main 
fragments of this plot will be found noted at IL 781, 
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951, 113a, i?449 ^^9% while more obscure hints are 
d^ussed at U. 1530, 1^61 yznd i^i6. 

Hart accuses tie folio of yet further corruption, 
*I have noticed/ he says (p. xiv), ^especially in the 
Fiftii Act, certain lines that arc so wretched here and 
there, that they may be assumed to have been foisted in 
by one or other of the actors from time to time, and got 
mixed up with the text.* It is not easy to see how 
actors' gag or alterations could creep into the written 
copy * from time to time % but if anything occurred to 
necessitate a general revision of a portion at least of the 
text, tags and substitutions that had become traditional 
might easily get incorporated. We know that in cer- 
tain passages of the fifth act at least (e.g. 11. 14/73, &c.) 
the two extant texts cannot represent the same original, 
so that revision of some sort must have taken place, 
and I have myself argued that one line of the folio 
text may be due to an actor's interpolation (see note on 
L 1484). 

^In the Fourth and Fifth Acts,' continues Hart, 
^ I think we can find evidences of the unexpunged bits 
of the shortened version '-—that is the version adapted 
for certain theatrical demands. Here the critic is 
alluding to the clumsy repetition which undoubtedly 
occurs in connexion with the threefold abduction of 
Anne Page, and to the inferior writing observable in 
aome parts, particularly in the account of the fairy 
preparations given by Fenton to mine Host (sc. xvii= 
IV. vi).' *Here, 1 imagine, Fenton's account is 
possibly spurious, and was a substitution in the supposed 
shorter edition for subsequent matter . . . and that on 
the publishing of the fiill text it was allowed to remain 
in its present needlessly expansive and unpoetical 
garb.' Hart's theory, then, is that the excision of 

' Han also remarki tbac * we have all these minutiae repeated ... in 
the stage-directions before and after the pinching dance', Mrgetting that 
these do not occur in the folio. 

certain 
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certain passages in the stage version (notably V. i-iv, 
I suppose) necessitated the insertion of information as to 
the details of the plot in the scene between Fenton and 
mine Host (IV. vi). It is necessary, however, to point 
out that the quarto either does or does not represent 
this shortened stage version. If it does it is very 
doubtfiil, as will be shown later, whether V. i-iv were 
really omitted ; if it does not the appearance in it of the 
Fenton scene, mangled indeed but still recognizably the 
same, demands explanation.' 

I hesitate to ofier an opinion on the folio text in 
opposition to so able an editor as Hart, but I cannot 
deny that his theory seems to me inadequate to account 
for the facts. My own feeling is that the whole of the 
latter part of the play has been worked over at some time 
or other, and that probably by a hand different from that 
of the original author. The horse-stealing plot must 
once have occupied a far more prominent position than 
that now assigned to it, and it seems to me in the 
highest degree probable, from the indications that remain, 
that its solution was intimately bound up with that of 
the main plot. If that was so, then, when circumstances 
(upon the nature of which I offer no opinion) led to the 
modification and, indeed, almost the suppression of this 
episode, a very considerable amount of reconstruction 
must have become necessary. What remained of the 
fourth and fifth acts had to be altered and expanded in 
such a manner as to form an intelligible and not too 
summary conclusion. This I think will amply account 
for the clumsy repetitions and the inferior composition 
which attracted Hart's attention in so unfavourable 
a manner. To this subject I shall have to revert in 
discussing the nature of the quarto text. 

' Han further proceeds to comment on repetitions * in the wording 
of Falstaff's two escapes' (m. iii. 2.1 1-37 and IV. ii. 117-^4.). The 
bearing of this, however, is not obvious, for there can be no question of 
these two scenes having ever been amalgamated. 

On 
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On this final count, therefore, the folio text must 
decidedly be condemned as unoriginal. There is this 
difference between Hart's view and mine. He does not 
allow that the folio represents any genuine version at 
all, being in his opinion a contamination of a fiill 
authoritative text by a recognized acting abridgement. 
I believe that the folio Tsave for minor errors) does 
faithfully represent the full authoritative text current in 
the playhouse at the date of publication. We agree, 
however, in holding that this authoritative text was not 
entirely authentic. Hart maintaining that certain pas- 
sages had been bodily excised, and 1 believing that, not 
only was this so, but that what remained had been sub- 
jected to very considerable reconstruction in the last two 
acts. 

We are now in a position to attack the problem of 
the quarto. The question that faces us is : What is the 
basis of the quarto text, and what relation does it bear to 
that preserved in the folio? 

As already mentioned, the idea that the quarto repre- 
sented Shakespeare's first sketch of a play later elabo- 
rated appeared to Halliwell in 184.x so self-evident that 
he seems hardly to have considered the question at all. 
Again, in 18(^3 the Cambridge editors spoke of the 
quarto as an ^ early sketch*, and these words were 
allowed to stand in the edition of 1893 in spite of the 
challenge which the orthodox view had meanwhile 
encountered. 

So far as I am aware Daniel was the first seriously to 
traverse this opinion. He pointed out, as early as 1881, 
that though the quarto might here and there correct the 
folio text, it presented other passages which seemed 
unintelligible without the help of the folio. He con- 
tinned : ^ Each in turn convicts the other as imperfect ; 
but whether their imperfections are to be attributed to 
a greater or less departure from one common original, 
or ftom two authentic versions (if sketch and a completed 

'work)y 
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v)9rk\ it is perhaps impossible with certainty to decide, 
A probable solution of the question is all I propose to 
myself in these pages.* * My conviction,' he continues, 
*is in favour of one common original for both versions. . . . 
The true origin of the Q^I believe to be as follows : — 
The play was first shortened for stage representation : 
to the performance the literary hack, employed by the 
stationer to obtain a copy, resorted with his note-book. 
Perhaps he managed to take down some portions of the 
dialogue pretty accurately in short-hand, or obtained 
them by the assistance of some of the people connected 
with the theatre ; but for the larger portion of the play 
it seems evident he must have relied on his notes and 
memory only, and have clothed with his own words the 
bare ideas which he had stolen.' ' 

For evidence that some, at least, of the discrepancies 
between the texts were due to omissions in the quarto 
and not to amplifications in the folio, Daniel relied mainly 
upon two passages. The first of these occurs in sc. iv 
(I. iv), in which, as he says, 'Dr. Caius's anger against 
Parson Hugh and his challenge to him is unintelligible in 
the Q^ed., for there no information has been given him 
that Simple is the parson's messenger.' This argument 
is unanswerable if we suppose — ^what may, of course, be 
denied — tiiat the author wrote with reasonable care. The 
second passage occurs in the dialogue between FalstaflF 
and Simple in sc. xvi (IV. v. ay, &c.). Here a solid 
block of nine speeches is absent from the quarto in the 

' Daniel then alludes to the face chat Busby, who muse have obtained 
the copy for the Merry Whes^ had been previously responsible for the 
surreptitious quarto of Henry F, and proceeds : *To which I would add 
that for the Merry Wives he possibly employed the same note-taker who 
supplied him with ** copy *' tor the Henn V, There is a little peculiarity 
common to both these quartos which would seem to point to this 
conclusion. Share for sure, shute and shout for suk, werell for werld^ occur 
in both. ... It mutt not, however, be fbreotten that both these quartos 
came from the press of T. Creed, and therefore it might be that for 
these peculiarities, which I attribute to the note>taker, me printer alone 
was responsible.* This is extremely ingenious. 

middle 
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middle of aa otherwise wcU-rcported scene. Daniel 
argued that the omission of these speeches made Simple's 
subsequent remarks absurd, but our view of the question 
must depend upon the limits we set to Simple's im« 
becility (see note to 1. 133?). Both passages seem to 
me to be strong arguments in favour of the quarto 
being corrupt, while Ming short of actual proof.' Yet 
stronger evidence is, to my mind, supplied by minor 
indications such as that pointed out at 1. pi)*. But afjter 
all the most conclusive reason for mistrusting the quarto 
tradition is the fact that the text there presented can, 
even without the help of the other version, be shown 
to be so garbled and corrupted that it is obviously 
impossible to set any limits to its possible mutilation. 

It will be observed that all Daniel sought to establish 
was the fact of omissions in the quarto text. He made 
no attempt to distinguish between those due to bad 
reporting and those for which a stage adapter might be 
responsible. His view, moreover, by no means pre- 
cludes the possibility of the original having been 
revised between the appearance of tibe quarto and folio 
editions. 

Hart has some interesting remarks on the subject of the 
two texts, especially as to the diflerent fetes of various 
individual rdles. It does not appear, however, that he 
realized the importance of his own observations on this 
point; while he attempted no detailed analysis. On the 
general question he writes as follows (p. xiii) : ^I believe 
there was a recognised and authorised shortened repre- 
sentation of the play in use, reduced from our Folio ver- 
sion, for special purposes, whether toconvenienceasmaller 
company, or for private representation, as, for example, 

' Daniel alio fought to show that certain passages which occupy 
different positions in the two texts could be shown to be misplaced in 
the <|uarto. His arguments appear to me defective (see notes to II. 8i-^, 
sc. XI, II. 1437-8). A stronger case can be made out for certain minor 
transpositions (see for insunce U. 87/, 1 140). 

ti.w. d for 
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for compression into reduced time after court revels or 
banquets. In order to effect this, certain blocks of the 
play would be omitted, but lines or pieces of these blocks 
would be retained in order to preserve the continuity of 
narrative and action. Possibly the shortened play was the 
one the public were more fstmiliar with, which rendered 
the task of the surreptitious note-taker and purloiner 
the easier/ It should be mentioned that this view was 
evolved by Hart to explain ^in the manner previously set 
forth and questioned) the difficulties of the folio text, 
and was only later applied to the quarto. 

It appears, therefore, that in studying the variations 
of the texts preserved in the quarto and the folio re- 
spectively we have constantly to bear in mind three 
possible operations : (i) the garbling, by a reporter^ of 
the play as actually performed on the stage; (ii) the 
cutting and possible rewriting of the text for acting 
-purposes by a stage adapter*^ and (iii) the working over, 
by an authorized reviser^ of the original text (underlying 
the quarto) and the production of a new version (sub- 
stantially represented by the folio text). 

In the foUowing pages I propose to attempt what I 
imagine to be the first quasi-quantitative analysis ot 
the respective responsibility of these three hypothetical 
persons — reporter, adapter, and reviser— for tiie diver- 
gencies of the extant texts. 

First let us consider the reporter. Of his presence 
there can be no manner of doubt. For it must be borne 
in mind that, however the original version of the play 
may have diflFered ftom that preserved in the folio, diere 
is no suggestion of its having been by another hand than 
Shakespeare's, and it may Siirly be asked how many 
speeches there are which could be ascribed to him in the 
form in which they appear in the quarto. The most 
cursory examination of the text shows that there is 
everywhere gross corruption, constant mutilation, mean- 
ingless inversion and clumsy transposition. It is un- 
necessary 
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necessary to single out any particular instance from the 
scores which will be found mentioned in the notes, 
while no one familiar with the Elizabethan drama from 
the textual side can possibly mistake their significance. 
The playhouse thief reveals himself in every scene, 
corrupti^, mutilating, rewriting. The ejctent of his 
labours, on the other hand, is di£5cult to determine, nor 
shall I endeavour to establish it directly. What I 
propose to do is to examine carefully all those passages 
which seem at first sight to point to the presence of his 
rivals, the adapter and reviser, and to consider whether, 
and if so to what extent, their agency can be established. 
If the inquiry fails to elicit evidence of their existence, 
then the responsibility for the variations of our texts will 
have to rest wholly upon the broad shoulders of the 
reporter; while even if their presence is established, it 
may be possible to set some fairly dear bounds to their 
activity, and so indirectly define the burden of the 
reporter. 

Before, however, leaving our first friend a few words 
may be said as to the method by which he obtained the 
copy. Daniel credits him with a knowledge of shorthand 
and the use of a notebook. That some playhouse 
pirates relied on these devices seems to be established 
by the complaints of Thomas Heywood familiar to all 
students of Elizabethan or rather Stuart drama. In the 
present case there seems nothing to suggest that the re- 
porter relied as a rule on anything but his unaided memory. 
Supposing the version performed on the stage in idoi 
to have been in substantial agreement with the extant 
folio text, a very few visits to the theatre would have 
enabled a pirate of even moderate parts or experience 
to vamp up such a text as the quarto in general 
supplies.' In making this assertion 1 am not speaking 

' of course, if there was any extensive revision of the text between 
quarto and fulio, the former, though still demonstrably corrupt, 

without 
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without book, for I have tried the experiment myself. 
It happened that after four visits to Jolm Bults Other 
lslm$d I was called upon to give some account of the 
piece for strictly private entertainment^ and I found 
that I was able to reproduce all the material parts of 
the dialogue sufficiently accurately to convey an idea of 
the play which was not seriously modified by subsequent 
reading. I do not pretend that my impromptu version 
approached verbal accuracv; while there were certain 
portions for which I rehed on narrative summary. 
Had occasion demanded, however, I could easily have 
thrown these into doubtless very inferior dialogue, and 
I am fairly confident that the total result would have 
approximated to the subsequently published play not less 
closely — I hope a good deal more closely — than the 
quarto of the Merry Wives docs to the folio text. After 
I had seen the play five or six times I tried the further 
experiment of writing out from memory the passage ok 
Act IV from the departure of Barney Doran and his 
gang to the exit of Aunt Judy (pp. S^-px of the printed 
text). I had paid no special attention to this scene, but 
merely selected it as being a dearly defined episode 
which had struck my fancy on the stage. I still possess 
this reconstruction of mine and have since collated it with 
the printed text. I think it will compare ftvourably 
with any scene of the quarto which can reasonably be 
paralleled with it in extent. John BulPs Other IsUmd 
is considerably longer than the full text of the Merry 
Wives ^ and I had no previous experience whatever in the 
art of dramatic piracy. On the other hand I must 
admit that interest is a powerful agent in impressing 
dialogue on the memory, and I can hardly imagine 
any one being as intensely interested by the Merry Wives 



xna/ represent its original much more closely than we are aware, and 
in that erent the case in favour of a stenographic copy would be 
strei^thened* 

as 
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as I was by my first introduction to the work of the 
most dazzling of our modern playwrights. 

We next come to the stage adapter. His chief 
TMsm d'itri would, of course, be to shorten the text upon 
which he was at work. This would be done chiefly by 
excision, but might necessitate the transference to other 
places of essential lines from the excised portions, and 
even to some extent the remodelling of the scenes 
retained. Anv substantial omission is, of course, 
presumptive evidence of the adapter's presence, but we 
have I think no right to ascribe to him any transposition 
not clearly necessary for the intelligence of the action, 
or at least prompted by some evident and urgent 
motive. Thus we shall hesitate to ascribe to him the 
omission even of whole scenes if we find fragments 
of those scenes embedded in the dialogue elsewhere, 
unless it can be shown that the retention of those 
fragments was necessary to render the action clear and 
that their place in the quarto may therefore be equally 
assigned to the adapter, or else, as an alternative, that 
their place in the folio can reasonably be ascribed to the 
reviser/ I proceed to examine the evidence in detail, 
premising only that from the nature of the case it is 
impossible to oflfer definite proof that any particular part 
of the folio text did not appear in the version from 
which the quarto is derived. 

The first scene may have been more or less drastically 
cut for the stage, for all the discussion between third 
parties concerning Anne and Slender is omitted in the 

' One possible sugg:escion with regard to these transpositions may be 
mentioned, only, I tmnk, to be dismissed. It might be argued that they 
were due to actors familiar with the full text having introduced 
fragments from omitted scenes into the shortened version. But this 
wcNild only be likely to occur if the actors were more used to the full 
version, and reserved the shortened version for provincial acting or for 
special entertainments. But the faa that the surreptitious (|uarto is, 
ex hypothesis based on the shortened version makes it pretty certain that it 
was this that held the London stage. 

quarto. 
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quarto, the implication being that negotiations for 
the match have already taken place. The personal 
matters relative to the ^ dozen white louses' are also 
absent. Since, however, we later find the reporter 
giving us conversations which are only implied in the 
folio text (scs. xii and xiii), we cannot regard the 
reconstruction of the present scene as beyond his power. 
Such shortening was an obvious device if his memory 
were uncertain, while the fact that he is here un- 
doubtedly working with more care than subsequently 
would account for the traces of his mutilations being 
comparatively well concealed. When, on turning to 
sc. ii, we find embedded in the quarto text a fragment 
which evidently belongs to one of the omitted portions of 
sc. i, it becomes clear that the acting version was at any 
rate fuller than the quarto text, and, therefore, that we 
cannot legitimately invoke the stage adapter toaccc»mt 
for any of the deficiencies of the latter. 

In sc. iv the Fenton portion is bodily omitted, . This 
looks like adaptation, but it should be borne in mind that 
though it is right that Fenton should be introduced to 
the audience as early as possible, nothing passes in this 
scene of any importance for the plot. Unless, therefore, 
the reporter happened to recall the dialogue in detail be 
would have no due whatever by which to reconstruct it. 
All that can be said is that we are under no necessity 
of calling in the stage adapter. 

If Robin, Falstaff 's boy, had a part on the stage in 
scs. vi, ix, and x (the three in which he appears in the 
folio text), I can imagine no reason why the reporter 
should consistently avoid favouring us with any of his 
speeches. He, of course, appears on the scene in the 
quarto, but it is as a mere super. The reason for 
suppressing the part on the stage would be obvious, and 
I think that here if anywhere we may see the hand of 
the adapter. 

In sc. xi, supposing the quarto to represent a clumsy 

attempt 
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attemptatemendingtheconfusedtime-dataoftheoriginal, 
there seems no means of telling whether the effort was due 
to the adapter or the reporter. The omission of the scene 
which begins the fourth act in the folio text is no loss to 
the play, and as it gets rid of one character — a boy more- 
over—it may well have been due to stage requirements. 

In sc. xiii — ^as indeed on the occasion of Falstaff's 
former visit in sc. x— it is just possible that certain 
alterations were made for the sake of stage effect, 
though if the adapter was responsible he was guilty of 
one bad blunder. Fragments of omitted passages alto 
occur elsewhere, and on the whole the reporter must 
be held solely responsible. 

In sc. XV the texts differ rather fundamentally, and 
since, as we shall shortly see, there is reason to suppose 
that some revision has taken place, no basis remains for 
the discussion of stage adaptation. 

The first four scenes of the fifth act of the folio 
version have nothing corresponding in the quarto. 
Since, however, the opening words of V. i are preserved 
in the quarto at the beginning of sc. xviii (s=V. v) 
these four scenes cannot have been altogether omitted 
in the acting version. Moreover the quarto retains 
Ford's announcement that he intends paying Falstaff 
another visit (1. ii(fc), which he realizes in V. i, and also 
Blender's subsequent reference to the *mum budget* 
countersign arranged in V. ii. These considerations 
tend to show that it was the reporter rather than the 
adapter who was responsible for the omission. The 
rapid succession of short scenes would be difficult to 
remember accurately, and the reporter was moreover 
growing very tired of his task. 

In sc. xviii itself there are evidently some passages 
which go back to an original different from the folio and 
which might therefore be due to an adapter. In view, 
however, of the state to which the quarto text has been 
here reduced by the reporter, and of the practical cer- 
tainty 
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tainty of revision, it would be waste of time to consider 
the possible presence of other agencies as well. 

In summing up I should like to remark that the further 
I went in my analysis of the text the more I was struck 
with the extent of the alterations and omissions which 
apparently had to be assigned to the reporter, while the 
repeated occurrence of cases, in which omissions at first 
sight obviously referrable to the adapter had on further 
investigation to be denied him, ended by making me 
very sceptical as to his supposed activity. It seems to 
me, in reviewing the evidence, highly probable that the 
portions of the play involving parts for Robin and 
William (that is parts of scs. vi, ix, and x and the whole 
of IV. i) were cut in the s^age version. It is also possible 
that other passages, notably in scs. i and iv and V. i-iv, 
may have been excised, but in the present state of the 
discussion we should not be justified in assuming it to 
have been so. The idea that the play was seriously 
altered or shortened is unsupported by evidence. 

The general tendency of a reviser, working over 
a more or less imperfect drafl with a view to producing 
a satisfactory play, would obviously be towards length- 
ening the text. The limits whidi it is possible to set to 
his activitv are necessarily vague, and in many cases it 
must obviously be impossible to distinguish between 
corruption on the one hand and revision on the other, 
but I do not think we should be right to credit him with 
the transposition, for instance, of isolated speeches or 
blocks of dialogue unless some more or less clear motive 
for the change is apparent. The evidence for revision 
is necessarily subtler and more minute than that for 
adaptation, but some attempt must nevertheless be made 
to review it in this place. 

Sc. i. Here the indication of revision is the occurrence 
in the quarto of three possibly genuine passages which 
do not appear in the folio text. Lines 44^ may quite 
well have been accidentally omitted frcHn the folio, for 

there 
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there seems no conceivable reason why a reviser should 
strike them out, but they may equally owe their existence 
to the reporter having sought to simplify the scene by 
inserting a specific statement of what we are left to 
gather incidentally from the dialogue of the fuller text. 
In the case of 11. 105-10 I believe the folio text to be 
corrupt, in that after * primes * there have been omitted 
some words which the reporter rendered by * and I with 
my ward Defending my head he hot my shin*. How 
nearly these words are correct it is, of course, impossible 
to say. Lastly we have 11. 70-1 which I find it diflScult 
to regard as an invention of the reporter. If they are 
genuine there must have been substantial alteration at 
this point, for the words will not fit into the folio text 
as it now stands. It is possible, however, that they may 
have been introduced by an actor and have borne some 
personal or topical significance which gave them greater 
pertinence than they now appear to possess. The 
evidence of revision in this scene is on the whole weak. 

Sc. ii. The bearing of 11. 129-30, which in the folio 
belong to I. i, has already been discussed. The sug- 
gestion that the present can have been their original 
position and 'that they were moved back oa revision 
must be dismissed, since no motive for the change is 
apparent. 

Sc. iii. At 11. Kfi-g occurs an alternative reading 
which Hart apparently thought genuine, a view which 
would imply revision. I ascribe it to the rejporter. 

Sc. iv. There is one curious hint of revision in this 
scene. The apartment which is throughout referred to 
as the ^counting-house* in the quarto, is in the folio 
equally consistently called the * dosset *. It is diflScult 
to account for this. A counting house, though suitable 
enough in the house of a London merchant, is in- 
appropriate in that of a Windsor physician. It is hard 
to ascribe the absurdity either to the author or to the 
reporter. 

M. w. e Sc. 
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Sc. V. The transposition noted at 1. 4J9 mig^t be 
regarded as evidence of revision could any motive be 
suggested. So might the fact that the closing passage 
appears as dialogue in the quarto and as monologue in 
the folio, did not the reporter show himself capable of 
at least as serious modifications elsewhere. What is 
certain is that in this and subsequent scenes the name 
Brook has been consistently altered in revision to 
Broom. 

Sc. vi. We here come to what is, except this altera- 
tion of name, the only serious piece of evidence in favour 
of a revision between the originals of the quarto and folio 
texts that I have been able to discover. The upshot of the 
discussion on PistoPs remark : ^I will retort the sum in 
equipage', is that we have to choose between supposing 
the coincidence of partially overlapping mutilations in 
both texts, or of revision in the folio by the author him- 
self. 1 cannot regard theformer alternative as satisfactory. 
Another instance of revision is temptingly suggested by 
Hart in connexion with Pistol's exit (see 1. yjy), but he 
appears to have overlooked one serious objection. 

Sc. vii. It is just possible to see revision in a variant 
reading at 1. 6^6^ but it is obviously of no evidential 
value. The same remark applies to 1. 778 in sc. viii. 

Sc. ix. Here, as I assume, confusion existed in the 
time-data of the original, and these have been inten- 
tionally modified either in the quarto or the folio. Since 
crediting the alteration to the reviser means supposing 
that while seeking to mend matters he really made them 
worse, it will seem preferable to lay the responsibility on 
the reporter, a conclusion to be supported on other 
grounds as well. 

Sc. XV. The evidence here is perplexing and rather 
vague. The texts diflfer very considerably, and in some 
passages it is difficult to ascribe the variations to the 
reporter. 1 have suggested in the notes that the quarto 
represents the original text (more or less corrupted of 

course) 
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course) after certain passages had been excised^ while the 
folio represents the same original not only cut but partly 
rewritten by another hand. 

Sc. xvi. To account for the very peculiar state of 
things observable here I have been forced to suppose 
that the text of so much of this scene as related to the 
horse-stealing episode had been bodily cut out of the 
play, and the present substitute inserted, before the copy 
for the quarto was obtained ; that the two texts therefore 
go back to a common unoriginal source, and further 
that the substituted passage was badly mauled by the 
actors. 

Sc. xvii. Here again the texts go back to a common 
source, which, however, there is reason to believe does 
not represent the original intention of the author, 

Sc. xviii. Here the texts undoubtedly go back to 
different originals, though in the corrupt state of the 
quarto the extent of the divergence must remain matter 
of conjecture. The evidence would point to revision 
in the folio were it possible to r^ard the quarto as 
presenting, in however mutilated a form, Shake- 
speare's own ending of the play. That unfortunately 
seems out of the question. Neither the quarto nor 
the folio version can be accepted as original. What 
appears to have happened is that after the original text 
had suffered severe mutilation by the exdsion of 
a portion of the plot, the remainder was twice worked 
over, independently though possibly by the same hand, 
once for popular (quarto), and once for court (folio), 
representation. It was no doubt on the occasion of 
this revision that a piece of actor's gag crept into the 
folio text (see under 1. 1484). 

The problem before us resolves itself therefore into 
two : the question of a revision intermediate between 
the quarto and folio texts, evidence of which must be 
sought in scs. i^xiv ; and the question of a revision of 
the original a£Fecting both the quarto and folio versions, 

evidence 
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evidence of which is mainly confined to the lost four 
scenes. With regard to the first question there is one 
solitary instance in which revision by the author may 
be accepted as reasonably probable, and a few others in 
which it is possible, though more or less unlikely. One 
name has also been consistently altered throughout. 
Thus the result of our examination is emphatically to 
discountenance the view that the differences between the 
texts could to any appreciable extent be due to this 
cause. With regard to the second point, there can, I 
think, be little doubt that the play has not come down to 
us in its original shape, but in a revision probably 
shortly antedating the appearance of the first quarto. I 
conjecture that as regards sc. xv the quarto represents 
a merely mutilated stage version and the folio a 
refashioned text, that in scs. xvi and xvii both texts go 
back to an altered original, and that of sc. xviii, lastly, we 
possess in the quarto and folio texts two difierently 
remodelled versions. I should add, finally, that at some 
period, possibly not till the text was prepared for press 
in i(fi3,many of the oaths, which appear in the quarto, 
and were no doubt for the most part present in the 
original, were omitted or toned down in accordance 
with the Jacobean statute against profanity. A com- 
parative list of the oaths found in the two versions is 
given at the end of this introduction (Appendix II). 

Before summing up what I believe to have been 
the textual history of &e Merry Wives there is one other 
question I should like to raise. Who can he have been 
who was responsible for the compilation of the quarto 
text, the person whom we have hitherto spoken of as the 
reporter ? 

This person has repeatedly been credited with some 
source of information beside his own memory. I have 
already expressed my own view that the supposition of 
neither shorthand nor longhand notes is necessary to 
account for the text as we have it. The very best 
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passages of the quarto are* easily within the reach of an 
even inexpert pirate relying on memory alone. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that the fidelity, with 
which in different scenes the quarto reproduces what 
we conjecture to have been its original, varies in a 
decidedly perplexing manner. Daniel threw out the 
suggestion that the reporter may have enjoyed the personal 
assistance of some of the actors, or else possibly have 
had access to their written parts. Now if any actor in 
the Merry Wives played the knave after this fashion, 
there can be no question whatever as to which it was. 
In the course of an interesting analysis of the quarto 
text Hart wrote as follows (p. xx) : < the Host in the 
Quarto receives his full allowance of space. He is but' 
slightly curtailed in any place from his proper position in 
the Folio, so that he is even more in evidence, compara- 
tively, in the Quarto. He was undoubtedly a popular 
character.' This account of the matter, however, does 
but scant justice to the vety unusual accuracy with 
which the part of mine Host is reported. If we except 
a few well-defined passages, where we have reason to 
suspect that the circumstances were peculiar, we find 
speech after speech of this single character reported with 
almost verbal accuracy, while in the case of any other 
character we may select we find, by the side of passages 
which appear tolerably correct, others which are cor- 
rupted, perverted or cut. 

Will DanieFs hypothesis account for this ? Let us 
suppose that the reporter bribed mine Host to lend him 
the manuscript of his part. He must have obtained it 
either before he wrote his version and used it as the 
basis thereof, or after and used it for correction. If the 
former, why are there even in this part frequent small 
verbal discrepancies of a nature too slight and unmean* 
ing to be accounted for by subsequent revision ? If the 
latter, why do these small discrepancies appear in some 
speeches and not in others ? These objections might be 
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met bv supposing that instead of relying on a written 
part tne reporter obtained the verbal assistance of an 
actor who was not very perfect in his rdle. This, 
however, fails to account for another remarkable 
phenomenon observable in the quarto, namely the 
comparative excellence of the reporting of those scenes 
in which the Host is on the stage even where he takes 
no prominent part in the conversation. To illustrate 
this let us briefly review the scenes in question. 

Mine Host appears in eight scenes of the folio text, 
and all these are preserved in the quarto likewise. He 
first enters in sc. iii, though he only remains on the stage 
<|uite a short while. The whole scene is well reported, 
in spite of a few minor corruptions. None of these, 
however, occur while the Host is on the stage, the 
texts of that part being in all but literal agreement. 
He next appears towards the end of sc. v, and the quarto 
text, which has so far been much compressed, suddenly 
becomes almost parallel to that of the folio, though it is 
true that some transposition occurs. The Host's own 
part is small and his speeches are almost verbally 
reported. In sc vii the short portion before the Host's 
entry is much mangled in the quarto text, which improves 
greatly from that point on. His own speeches are 
practically word for word the same in the two versions, 
while those of the other characters, though thqr corre- 
spond substantially, present constant verbal dimrences. 
Three corruptions in the Host's part deserve notice. 
He wrongly directs Page and the rest to go *ouer the 
fields* (1. 6i^) instead of « through the town* : this is a 
slip on somebody's part. He promises the Doctor that 
he shall < wear * (L 6^6) instead of ^ woo * Anne Page — 
the coarsened substitute of a careless actor. Lastly he 
calls Caius ^ bullies taile ' (L 66i) instead of ^ bullie stale*, 
which, if not a mere misprint, is one of those strange 
oral perversions of the type of the famous * child she-bear*. 
The next scene (viii) is very similar. The opening 
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differs widely in the two texts. Agreement begins with 
the entrance of Page, &c., and continues after the 
appearance of the Host and Caius. When Caius and 
£yans are left alone at the close the agreement ceases. 
The Host's own part which is slight is more exactly 
rendered in the quarto than the rest, though by an over- 
sight of the printer a portion of one of his speeches is 
assigned to Shallow. His only speech of any length 
presents two variations from the folio, in one of wluch 
it is manifestly correct and is followed by all modem 
editors, while in the other it almost certainly preserves 
the stage version. The Host is again on the stage for 
the latter half of III. ii of the folio text—for practically 
the whole of the corresponding scene (ix) in the quarto. 
Here the quarto is considerably corrupt, but the Host's 
own part is of the slightest and the only two speeches 
assigned to him are substantially correct. He does not 
reappear till the short scene numbered xiv. The texts 
are in substantial agreement, the variations observable 
in his own speeches being as moderate as one would 
expect from a rather careless actor. In sc. xvi the 
Hosfs portion falls into two parts. In that with 
Simple tiie quarto gives a very accurate text so far as It 
goes, though it has a serious omission at one point 
where the Host takes but a small part in the dialogue. 
The horse-stealing portion on the contrary is very 
corrupt both in the Host's speeches and others. I have 
elsewhere conjectured that this was a late insertion 
which the actors had not properly learned. The Host 
puts in a final appearance in sc. xvii where the quarto 
again offers a bad text. The reason is probably the 
same as in the case of the horse-stealing episode, but 
the Host* s own speeches, which are few and short, are 
in the main correct. His last speech consists of the 
only two lines in the scene which are verbally identical in 
the two texts. Fenton's speeches are merely paraphrased 
in the quarto. 

Now 
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Now, if this record be compared with that of any 
other character in the play, I think that it will be 
admitted to be somewhat remarkable. There are, of 
course, other portions of the text in which a dose 
correspondence exists between the quarto and folio texts, 
closer, indeed, than that of some of the Host scenes. 
Particularly is this the case with certain portions of 
Falsta£Ps dialogues: the two Brook-scenes will serve 
as good examples. FalstafF, however, is the central 
character of the piece and some reasonably sufficient 
reproduction of his part was a sine qua nm of any pirated 
edition. There is, moreover, no sort of consistency in 
the treatment of his part. In one passage it will be re- 
ported with more or less verbal fidelity, in another it will 
be mutilated, transposed, or altogether omitted. What 
makes the case of mine Host remarkable is the con- 
sistency with which, if we omit two scenes which are open 
to suspicion, his part is faithfully reproduced, and as a rule 
the greater accuracy of the parts of other actors while he 
is on the stage. 

The theory I am going to put forward will, doubtless, 
have already suggested itself to the reader. It is simply 
that the pirate who procured the copy for Busby was 
none other than the actor of the Host's part. We 
have seen that to suppose that he merely supplied his 
own part to the reporter will not meet me facts of the 
case. On the other hand I think that they will be 
exactly accounted for by supposing that the version was 
compiled by an actor who had learned his part imper- 
fectly and very likely by ear. How word-perfect 
Elizabethan actors commonly were we can hardly hope 
to know after the lapse of three centuries, but two facts 
should be borne in mind. One is that authorsfrequently 
complain of unwarranted alterations and gag ; the other 
that there were no consecutive runs to fix 3ie dialogue 
in the minds of the actors. It is, therefore, a legitimate 
surmise that the latter were far from perfect in their 
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parts^ but that they were quick at substituting a passable 
makeshift if the actual words of the author duded their 
memory. We need not, then, be surprised to find an 
actor, if he sits down to write out his part, making 
various small alterations of which the author might 
disapprove. He would naturally pick up a good deal of 
the other actors' parts from hearing them on the stage 
and would, of course, tend to remember those most 
accurately which were most intimately interwoven with 
his own. But this is precisely the state of things which 
exists in the quarto. Not only do we find the Host's 
part alone usually in more or less verbal agreement in 
the two versions, not onlv do we as a rule find the 
versions springing into substantial agreement when he 
enters and relapsing into paraphrase when he quits the 
stage, but when he disappears for good and all at the end 
of the fourth act (and the actor ver^ likely went home 
or to the tavern) we find what remains of the play in a 
more miserably garbled condition than any previous 
portion. 

It may be, of course, that the actor did not himselt 
write out the copy, but dictated it to some devil in 
Busby's office ; it may even be that the version was con- 
cocted in coUaboration by the actor and a reporter. 
But that mine Host had a main finger in the work I feel 
convinced, and I see no justification for conjecturing two 
agents where one will suffice. 

In order to make the relation of the texts as clear as 
possible in detail I print, as an appendix to this intro- 
duction, parallel texts of sc. xvi (IV. v). This scene is 
of the greatest importance for the criticism of the text, 
and also illustrates in a general way the peculiarities of 
the Host's part. Had I wished to make out as strong a 
case as possible for my views on this latter point I should, 
indeed, have selected a different scene, but the impor- 
tance of the one here given from a general critical point 
of view necessarily overruled any such consideration. 

M. w. f By 
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By way of epilogue I should like to summarize in 
narrative form what I imagine to have been the textual 
history of our play. Somewhere about 15:5^8 Shake- 
speare, perhaps at the instigation of Queen Elizabeth, 
perhaps not, wrote the Merry Wives ef Windsor. The 
play as it came from his pen, and as presumably acted 
on the stage, was substantially as we know it, except 
that the plot by which the Host of the Garter is 
cozened of his horses occupied a far more prominent 
place than now in the later portion, and was intimately 
interwoven with the denouement of the last act. For 
the purposes of representation a few unimportant 
excisions were made in the original text. Aftel* a 
while, and for some reason which I do not attempt to 
explain, it became necessary or desirable to modify and 
largely to remove this horse-steaUng plot. The work 
was huided over to one of the playwrights connected 
with the Lord ChamberJain's company with instructions. 
He made the necessary excisions and worked over the 
remainder so as to conceal any too obvious traces of the 
knife. The last act was probably wholly recast, and 
following his instructions, he supplied two alternative 
versions thereof, one adapted for representation at court, 
the other on the common staee, but difiering as it 
chanced more than was absolutdy necessary for the end 
in view. These alterations were clumsily applied to the 
stage version. The new popular fifth act was substituted 
for the original, and in other parts where necessary the 
altered version was introduced. But the actors were 
lazy and made but a very poor attempt to learn the new 
dialogue, while wherever possible they contented them- 
selves with mere omissions, ignoring the new material 
altogether. They possibly felt some resentment at the 
interference which threw extra work on their shoulders, 
and introduced bits of gag containing sly allusions to 
forbidden matter. The play had caused some talk, 
possibly scandal, and an enterprising but unscrupulous 
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stationer scented an opportunity. The company was 
not improbably in disgrace and absent from London at 
the time. One of the hired actors, however, who had 
filled a not miimportant r61e in the play remained bdiind, 
and proved amenable. He produced, as the result of 
a week or two's labour with a not very ready pen, 
a rough reconstruction of the play, in wmch, naturally 
enough, his own part of the Host was the only one 
rendered throughout with tolerable accuracy. Of the 
recent insertions, however, he had little recollection 
even so far as his own speeches were concerned. The 
quarto appeared before Elizabeth's reign dosed, and 
p(^sibly sold. The Chamberlain's men returned to 
London and prosperity as His Majesty's players. 
Whether they re-engaged that same knavish Host of the 
Garter we are uninformed. Anyway Busby's wretched 
piracy could do them little harm so l<^g ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
authentic original in their possession. This had recently 
undergone further alteration by the change of the name 
Brook to Broom, presumably on personal grounds. One 
da^ the author was turning over the leaves of this 
original at the playhouse. He perhaps pulled a wry face 
over the patchwork of the closing portion, but forbore to 
touch it. Looking at the more original earlier scenes, 
however, a phrase here and there caught his eye that 
suggested improvement. He wrote a few corrections 
at random and laid the book aside again. Years 
passed : the author retired to his native Warwickshire 
and quietly died. In 1^15^, as part of an altogether 
rather shady enterprise, the surreptitious quarto of 160% 
was reprinted. A year or two later an authoritative 
edition of all the available comedies, histories, and 
tragedies of the author was undertaken, with the goodwill 
of the company, by a syndicate of London stationers. 
The playhouse copy of the Merry Wives was obtained, 
transcribed, and prepared for press with such care as the 
circumstances seemed to demand. In particular many 
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expressions were modified that seemed obnoxious to the 
statute against profanity. In ida; the play appeared in 
the collected folio as the third of the comedies, and the 
authorized playhouse version for the first time saw the 
lighlL with no more errors than the editorial and typo- 
graphical methods of the time might lead us to expect. 
Would there were some chance of recovering the play 
as Shakespeare wrote it. 



Since the scene-dlTisjon of the quarto text is not marked in 
the reprint, I here insert a table showing the lines comprised 
in each scene, together with the corresponding division of the 
folio text. The division is, of coane, the same as that 
indicated in the notes. 

Scene lines Folio 



1 


I-IIO 


I. i 


ii 


I1I-I53 


ii 


iii 


134-^37 


iii 


IT 


138-310 


iv 


V 


311-464 


II. i 


vi 


4^5-^45 


ii 


vii 


644-705 


iii 


viii 


706-786 


III. i 


ix 


787-817 


ii 


X 


818-951 


iii 


xi 


951-1067 


V 


xii 


I 068-1 139 


iv 


xiii 


I 140-113 I 


IV. ii 


xiv 


I 13 1-1141 


iii 


XV 


I 143-1 300 


iv 


xvi 


1301-1397 


V 


xvii 


1398-1435 


vi 


xviii 


1436-1614 


V. V 
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In printing these parallel specimens of the horse-stealing 
scene I have disregarded the line divisions of both texts and 
conseqaently the capitalisation of the quarto where it gives 
the speeches as verse. Line nambers nave, however, been 
inserted, in the quarto according to the present reprint, in 
the folio according to the Globe edition. A few typographical 
errors have been corrected within brackets. 
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§t^arto 1602. 
[Scene xvL] 

Enter Host and Smfle, 1 3 o i 

f/ost. What would thoa haae boore, what thick-skin ? 
Speake, breath, discus, short, quick, briefe, snap. 
Sim* Sir, I am sent £:6 my M. to sir lohn Falstaffe. 

Host, Sir lohny theres his Castle, his standing bed, 130^ 
his trundle bed, his chamber is painted about with the 
story of the prodigall, fresh and new, go knock, 
heele speak like an Antripophiginian to thee : Knock 
I say. 

Sim. Sir I should speak with an old woman that went vp 13 10 
into his chamber. 

Host, An old woman, the knight may be robbed. He 
call bully knight, bully sir John. Speake from thy Lunes 
military : it is thine host, thy Ephesian calls. 

Fal, Now mine Host. 1 3 1 ^ 

Host: Here is a Bohemian tarter bully, tarries the comming 
downe of the ht woman: Let her deseed bully, let her 
descend, my chambers are honorable, pah priuasie, ^t. 

FaL Indeed mine host there was [a ht\ woman with 1510 
me, but she is gone. 

Ennr Sir John, 
Sim. Pray sir was it not the wise woman o£ Brainfordi 
Fed. Marry was it Musselshell, what would you? 132^ 

Sim. Marry sir my maister Slender sent me to her, 
to know whether one Nim 
that hath his chaine, cousoned him of it, or no. 
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Folio 1623. 
[yfctus Sl^artus.] Scena ^inta. 

Entir Hosty SimfU^ Falstaffe^ Bardolfe, Euans^ 
CatHSy Si^kkjy, 

Most, What wonldst thou haae? (Boore)what? (thick skin) 
speake, breathe, discnsse : breefe, short, cjuicke, snap. 

Simp. Marry Sir, I come to speake with Sir lohn Falstaffe 
5 from M. Slender. 

Host. There's his Chamber, his House, his Castle, his 

standine-bed and truckle-bed: 'tis painted about with the 

stoiy of the Prodigall, fresh and new : go, knock and call : 

10 hee'l speake like an Anthropophaginian vnto thee : Knocke 

I say. 

Smf, There's an olde woman, a £it woman gone rp into 
his chamber : He be so bold as stay Sir till she come downe : 
1 5 I come to speake with her indeed. 

Most. Ha ? A £it woman ? The Knight may be robb'd : He 
call. Bully-Knight, Bully Sir John : speake fiom thy Lungs 
Military: Art thou there ? It is thine Host, thine Ephesian cak. 
20 Fal. How now, mine Host ? 

Most. Here's a Bohemian-Tartar taries the comming 
downe of thy £it-woman : Let her descend (Bully) let her 
descend : my Chambers are honourable : Fie, priuacy ? Fie. 
2 S Fal. There was (mine Host) an old-£it-woman euen now with 
me, but she's gone. 

Simf. Pray you Sir, was't not the Wise-woman of Brainfordi 

30 Fal. I many was it (Mussel-shell) what would you with her ? 

Simf. My Master (Sir) my master Slender^ sent to her seeing 

her go thorough the streets, to know (Sir) whether one Nlm 

(Sir) that begnil'd him of a chaine, had the chaine, or no. 
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Fal. I talked with the woman about it. 

Sim. And I pray sir what ^t% she ? 155^ 

FaL Marry she ^t% the rery same man that beguiled 
maister SUndtr of his chaine, cousoned him of it. 



Sim. May I be bolde to tell my maister so sir ? 

FaL I tike, who more bolde. '33^ 

Sim. I thanke you sir, I shall make my maister a glad man 
at these tydings, God be with you sir. 

Host. Thou art clarkly sir /o^n, thou art darkly, was 
there a wise woman with thee ? 

Fal, Marry was there mine host, one that taught me < 5 40 

more wit then I learned this 7* yeare, and I paid 
nothing for it, but was paid for my learning. 
Enttr Bardolft. 

Bar. O Lord sir cousonage, plaine cousonage. 1345 

Ffost. Why man, where be my horses ? where be the 
Germanes ? 

Bar. Rid away with your horses : after I came 
beyond Maidenhead, they Aung me 
in a slow of my re, & away they ran. 1350 

* [/» the quarto the Doctor*! entry f recedes that of Sir //i*gfe.] 

Enter Sir fffigk lj6o 

Sir Ht*. Where is mine Host of the gartyr ? 

Now my Host, I would desire you looke you now, 
to haue a care of your entertainments. 
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3 S FaL I spake with the old woman about it. 

Sim. And what says she, I pray Sir ? 

Fai. Marry shee sayes, that the rery same man that begnil'd 
Master Slender of his Chaine, cozon'd him of it. 
40 Simp, I would I could haue spoken with the Woman her 
selfe, I had other things to haue spoken with her too, fix>m him. 

FaL What are they ? let vs know. 

f/ost. I: come: quicke. 

4 J [SimJ] I may not conceale them (Sir.) 

f/oft. Conceale them, or thou di'st. 

Sim. Why sir, they were nothing but about Mistris ^nne 
Page, to know if it were my Masters fortune to haue her, or no. 
50 FaL Tis, 'tis his fortune. 

Sim. What Sir? 

Fal. To haue her, or no : goe ; say the woman told me so. 

Sim. May I be bold to say so Sir ? 
f S FaL I Sir : like who more bold. 

Sim. I thanke your worship : I shall make my Master glad 
with these tydings. 

f/ost. Thou [art] clearkly : thou art clearkly (Sir John) was 
there a wise woman with thee ? 
60 Fal, I that there was (mine Host) one that hath taueht me 
more wit, then euer I leam'd before in my life : andl paid 
nothing for it neither, but was paid for my learning. 

Bar. Out alas (Sir) cozonage : meere cozonage. 
6% Host* Where be my horses? speake well of them varletto. 

Bar. Run away with the cozoners : for so soone as I came 
beyond Eaton^ they threw me oflT, from behinde one of them, 
70 in a slough of my re 5 and set spurres, and away } like three 
(remitfne-diuels ; three Doctor Faustasses. 

Host, They are gone but to meete the Duke (villaine) doe 
not say they be fled : Germanes are honest men. 

7 J Euan. Where is mine Most} 
Host., What is the matter Sir ? 

Euan. Haue a care of your entertainments: there is a 
M. w. g 
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1 ^fiarto 1602. 

for there is three sorts of cosen 
garmombles, is cosen all the Host of Maidenhead & Readings, 15^5 

now yon are an honest man, and a scnruy beggerly 
hmde knane beskie : and can point wrong pkces, 
I tell yon for good will, 

grate why mine Host. E»t, 1 5^9 

. Enter Do€fr, ^$S^ 

The, Where be my Host de eartyre ? 
Host, O here sir in perplexiue. 

I>oc. I cannot tell Tad be dad. 



but begar I will tell you van ting, dear be a Garmaine Dnke 1355 
[come] to de Courts has cosenea all de host of Branfordy and 
J(fddmg : begar I tell you for good will, ha, ha, mine Host, am 
I eaen met you? Ejm, '359 

Host. I am cosened Mm^ and coy Bardolfe, 1370 

sweet knight assist me, I am cosened. £xk. 

Fal. Would all the worell were cosened for me, for I am 
consoned and beaten too. '373 

([Well, and the fine wits of the Court heare this, 154^ 
Thayle so whip me with their keene lests. 
That thayle melt me oat like talbw. 

Drop by drop oat of my grease.] 1 549 

Well, I neaer prospered since I forswore 1374 
my selfe at Primero : and my winde were bat long inoagh 
to say my prayers, Ide repent, now from whence come yoa ? 
Enter Mistresse ^tfkkjy, 
S^mc. From the two parties forsooth. j 

Fal. The diuell take the one partie, and his dam the other, 1380 l 
and theyle be both bestowed. I hane endured more for 
their sakes, than man 
is able to endure. 
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Folio 1623. \i 

friend of mine come to Towne, tels mee there is three Cozen- 
So lermans, that has cozend all the Flf^tts of J^adinsy of Maidtn- 
head'y of CbU^brookf^ of horses and money : 



I tell yon for good will (looke yon) yoo are wise, and fbll of 
gibes, and rbuting-stocks : and 'tis not connenient you should 
be cozoned. Fare yon welL 

8y Ow. Ver'is mine ffost dt lartten} 

Host, Here (Master Doctor) in perplexitie, and doabtfbll 
delemma. 

Cdi, I cannot tell Tat is dat : bat it is tell-a-me, dat yoa 
make grand preparation fi>r a Duke de lamanU : by my tiot : 
90 der is no Duke that the Court is know, to come : 



I tell you for good will : adieu. 

Most, Huy and cry, (villaine) goe : 
assist me knight, I am vndone: fly, run: huy, and cry 
(villaine) I am vndone. 
9; Fal. I would all the world might be cozond, for I haue 
beene cozond and beaten too : 

if it should come to the eare of 
the Court, how I haue beene transformed; and how my 
transformation hath beene washd, and cudgeld, they would 
100 melt mee out of my ht drop by drop, and liquor Fishermens- 
boots with me : I warrant they would whip me with their fine 
wits, till I were as crest-£ilne as a dride-peare : 

I neuer prospered, since I forswore 

my self at Prinuro : well, if my winde were but long enough 

10 J [ ] 5 I would repent : Now ? Whence come you ? 

j^. From the two parties forsooth. 

Fal. The Diuell take one partie, and his Dam the other : 
1 10 and so they shall be both bestowed : I haue suffer'd more for 
their sakes ; more then the villanous inconstancy of mans 
disposition is able to beare. 
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lii §ljuirto 1602. 

Qmc. O Lord sir, they are the sorowfblst creatares that 158^ 
euer lined : specially mistresse Fordy her husband hath beaten 
her that she is all blacke and blew poore soole. 

Fal, What teliest me of blacke and blew, I hane bene 13^ 

beaten all the colours in the Rainbow, and in my escape 
like to a bene apprehended for a witch of Bratnfordy 



and set in the stockes. 

j^tiic. Well sir, she is a sorrowfbll woman, 
and! hope when yon heare my errant, yoole be perswaded 1395 
to the contrarie. 



Fal, Come goe with me into my chamber, He heare thee. 

Exh omnts, 1397 
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Folio 1623. liii 

j^. And haae not they suffer'd ? Yes, I warranty speciously 
115 one of them ; Mistris Ford (good heart) is beaten blacke and 
blew, that you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal. What tell'st thou mee of blacke, and blew ? I was 
beaten my selfe into all the colours of the Rainebow : and I 
no was like to be apprehended for the Witch of Brainefordj but 
that my admirable dexteritie of wit, my counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman deliuer'd me, the knaue Constable 
had set me ith'Stocks, ith' common Stocks, for a Witch. 
125 j?^«] ^^^' ^^^ ™^ speake with you in your Chamber, 

yon shall heare how things goe, and (I warrant) to your content : 
here is a Letter will say somewhat : (good-hearts) what a-doe 
here is to bring you together ? Sure, one of yon do's not seme 
130 heauen well, that you are so cross'd. 
Fai, Come vp into my Chamber. 

Exetmt. 
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APPENDIX n. 

A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE MAIN OATHS 

AND ASSEVERATIONS OCCURRING IN THE 

QUARTO AND FOLIO TEXTS. 

(Where an oath has been omitted in either text the word 
omittU is printed in the corresponding colamn. Where either 
cohmnis blank the text to which it refers either omits the 
passage in question altogether or else gives it in a form too 
divergent for textual comparison.) 



§(uarto 1602. 


Folio 1623. 




I. i. 28 per-bdy 




151 The Tenill and his 




Tam 




191 So got-ndge me 




197 Oh heaaen 




243 got's Lords, and his 




Ladies 




273 Od's plessed-wil 


91 by God 




115 omitud 


3 1^ By cocke and pie 


117 be God (by God 1^19) 


320 omimd 


175 afore Goil 


iii. 16 omitted 


170 For Gods sake 


iv. 38 omitud 


17^ begar 




283 


^4 od's-me 


x8f lesha 


70 omhud 


a deaella, a deaella 


Diablty Viable 


289 leshu blesse me 




290 Lord 




298 OGod 






117 by gar 


323 leshn blesse me 




324 a Gods name 


n. i. 24 with The Deuills 




name 


333 OGod 


30 omitted 


341 in the name of God 




355 OLord 




38^ God sane me 


16 1 omitted 




il ^6 Lord, Lord 
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^arfo 1602, 

533 OGod 
^6x O Lord 
6^% Gods my life 

661 Begar 

^74j ^79> ^90, ^97, ^99j 

701 Begar (begar) 
711 leshn pies mee 
7 1 5 so kad vdge me 
743 omitted 



7f4 omitted 
7f7 By leshn 
760 O leshu 
7^3 So kad vdge me 

780 Afore God 
7^6 begar 



804 Begar 

844 By the Lord 

853 By the Lord 

8^8 O Lord 

883 Gode body (Gods body 

918 By leshn 
930 God plesse me 



949 By so kad vdgme (vdge 
me 1^19) 

9^2 Sblood 



Folio 1623. Iv 

116 omitted 
180 omitted 
330 omitted 
iii 12 By gar 
32 By gar 
4^ Body-kins 
^4, 7 1, 8^, 94(^1/), 100 
By-gar (by-gar) 
III. L 1 1 Tless my sonle 

6i Got's-will, and his 

Sassion of my 
eart 
81 By-gar 
91 omitted 
93 DiabU 

^6 As I am a Chris- 
tians-soole 
1 1 f Trust me 
121 By gar 
I %6 by gar 
iL 19 the dickens 

6^ be-gar 
iiL 52 He speake it before 
the best Lord 
6^ omitted 
87 heanenknowes 

119 Pray heanen 
133 For shame 

183 By gar 

22^ heaoenforgiuemysins 
227 Be gar 
238 Be gar 



2J7 by gar 
v. 9 omitted 
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Ivi SltMrto 1602. 

97 1 By the Lord 
984 O Lord 
998 By the masse 
1 020 as God would haue it 

ioz6 By the Lord 
1030 by the Lord 
103 f by the Lord 
10^0 godeso 

io8f Codes pitie 
mo Godeso 
1 1 £ I be God 
1114 OGod 

1 1 f I Gods body 

nf7 OGod 

1 16% For Gods sake 

1 180 forGodsake(Godsi^i9) 

1 1 94 Gods my record 

I loi By so kad vdge me 
1219 By leshn 
1289 So kad ydge me 
i34f O Lord 

138^ O Lord 

14^4 God forgine me 



1484 God blesse me 
1 49 1 God send me 
I ^43 By the Lord 
15^8, 15^9, If 7* 
(Begar) 

U8o by Gods 1yd 
1^82 begod 
1584 by God 
i^%6 so God saue me 
1 591 lesha 



bega 



Fo/io 162$. 

18 emitted 

40 omitted 

60 Oh 

84 As good Incke would 
haae it 

90 Yes 
109 omitted 
119 omitted 

tll.ii.313 omitted] 
n. iy. 1 2 heauensospeed me 

S9 OddVhart-lings 
47 omitted 
32 O 

IV. i 2f od's-Nownes 
iL II omitted 

42 omitted 
7S omitted 

139 Heaaen be my wit- 
nesse 

202 By yea, and no 
iy. 67 omitted 
▼. ^4 Oat alas 

113 omitted 

V. ¥.35 Heaaen forgiue oar 

sinnes 
8f Heaaens defend me 

128 omitted 

217, 219, 2 20, 222 (bif) 

by gar (bee gar, 

begar) 
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A 

Moft pleafaunt and 

excellent conceited Co- 

medie, of Syr lohn Falftaffe^ and the 
merrie Wiues of fVindfor. 

Entermixed with fundrie 

variable and pleafing humors, of Syr Hu^ 

the Welch Knight, lufKcc Shallow^ and his 

wife Coufin M. Slender. 

With the fwaggering vaine of Auncient 
P^oUy and Corporall Nym. 

By JVtlUam Shaiejpeare. 

As it hath bene diuers times Acted by the right Honorable 

my Lord Chamberlaines feruants. Both before her 

Maieftie, and elfe-where. 



LONDON 

Printed by T. C. for Arthur lohnfon, and are to be fold at 

his ihop in Powles Church-yard, at the figne of the 

Flower de Leufe and the Crowne. 
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A pleafant conceited Co- 

medie, of Syr lohn FaJfiaffe^ and the 
merry Wiues of VVindfor. 

Enter luftice Shallow, Syr Hugh, Maijier Page, 
and Slender. 

Shal. T^TEre talke to me, lie make a ftar-cham- 
JLN ber matter of it. 

The Councell fhall know it. (mee. 
Vag. Nay good maifter Shallow be perfwaded by 
Slen. Nay furely my vncle fhall not put it vp fo. 
SirHu. Wil you not heare reafbns M. Slenders ? 
You Ihould heare reafons. 

Shal. Tho he be a knight, he Ihall not thinke to 
Carrie it £b away. 
M. Vage I will not be wronged. For you 
Syr, I loue you, and for my coufen 
He comes to looke vpon your daughter. 

Wa. And heres my hand, and if my daughter 
Like him fb well as I, weel quickly haue it a match : 
In the meane time let me intreat you to fbiourne 
Here a while. And on my life He vndertake 
To make you friends. 
• Sir Hu. I pray you M. Shallovoes let it be fo. 

A 3 The 

S [11. i-io = I. i. i-ii I.] 
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ji pleafaunt Comedie^ of 
The matter is {aid to arbitarments. 
The firft man is M. Page^ videlicet M. Page. 
The fecond is my lelfe, videlicet my felfe. (tyr. 
And the third and laft man, is mine hoft of the gar- 

Enter Sjnr lohn FalftafFe, PiftoU, Bardolfe, 

Here is fir lobn himfelfe now, looke you. 

Fal. Now M. Shallow^ youle complaine of me 
to the Councell, I heare ? 

Shal. Sir w/i>6«, fir /o>6», you haue hurt my keeper, 
Kild my dogs, ftolne my deere. 

Fal. But not kifled your keepers daughter. 

Shal. Well this fhall be anfwered. 

Fal. He anfwere it flrait. I haue done all this. 
. This is now anfwred. 

Sbal. Well, the Councell fhall know ic 

Fal. Twere better for you twere knowne in 
Youle be laught at. (counfell, 

Sir Hu. Good vrdes fir lobny good vrdes. 

Fal. Good vrdes, good Cabidge. 
Slender I brake your head. 
What matter haue you againfi: mee ? 

Slen. I haue matter in my head againfi: you and 
your cogging companions, Pistoll 2ina Nym. They 
carried mee to the Tauerne and made mee drunke, 
and afterward picked my pocket. 

Fal. What lay you to this Pi/lolly did you pcke 
Maifler Slenders purfe Pi/loll? 

Slen. I by this handkercher did he. Two feire 
fhouell boord fhillings, befides feuen groats in mill' 
fixpences. Fal. 

[11. 21-51 = I. L iii-i^i.] 6 
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the merry wiues ofrvindfor. 

Fal What fay you to tWs ?tftoll} 

Pift. Sir lohn^ and Maifter mine, I combat craue 
Of this fame laten bilbo. I do retort the lie 
Euen in thy gorge, thy gorge, thy gorge, 

Slen. By tms light it was he then. 

N/m. Syr my honor is not for many words, 
But if you run bace humors of me, 
I wiU fay mary trap. And there 's the humor of it. 

Fal. You heare thefe matters denide gentleme. 
You heare it. 

Enter Miftrejfe Foord, Miftrejfe Page, and her 
daughter Anne. 

Pa. No more now, 
I thinke it be almofl dinner time. 
For my wife is come to meet vs. 

Fal. Miftreffe Foord^ I thinke your name is. 
If I miftake not. 

Syr lohn kifles her. 

Mif. Ford. Your miftake fir is nothing but in the 
Miftrefle. But my husbands name is Foord fir. 

Fal. I fhall defire your more acquaintance. 
The like of you good mifteris Page. 

JMif. Pa. With all my hart fir lohn. 
Gome husband will you goe ? 
Dinner ftaies for vs. 

Pa. With all my hart, come along Gentlemen. 



Exit all^ hut Slender and 
miftrejfe Anne. 



Anne* 



7 [U. J 1-79 = I* i* 1^1-1^7.] 
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Apleajant Comedie^ of 

Anne. Now forfboth why do you flay me ? 
What would you with me ? 

Slen, Nay for my owne part, I would litle or no- 
thing with you. I loue you well, and my vncle can 
tell you how my lining ftands. And if you can loue 
me why fb. If not, why then happie man be his 
dole. 

An. You fay well M. Slender. 
But firfl you mufl giue me leaue to 
Be acquainted with your humor. 
And afterward to loue you if I can. 

Slen. Why by God, there's neuer a man in chri- 
flendome can defire more. What haue you Beares 
in your Towne miflrefle Anne^ your dogs barke fo ? 

An. I cannot tell M. Slender^ I thinke there be. 

Slen. Ha how fay you ? I warrant your afeard of 
a Beare let loofe, are you not ? 

An. Yes trufl me. 

Slen. Now that's meate and drinke to me. 
He run yon to a Beare, and take her by the muflell. 
You neuer faw the like. 
But indeed I cannot blame you. 
For they are maruellous rough things. 

An. Will you goe in to dinner M. Slendor'i 
The meate fhies for you. 

Slen. No feith not I. I thanke you, 
I cannot abide the fmell of hot meate . 
Nere fince I broke my Ihin. He tel you how it came 
By my troth. A Fencer and I plaid three venies 
For a difh of flewd prunes, and I with my ward 
Defending my head, he hot my fhin. Yes faith. 

Enter 
[11, 80-1 10 = 1. 1. 2^8-312.] 8 
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the merry rviues ofrvindfar. 
Enter Maifter Page. 

fa. Come, come Maifter Slender^ dinner ftaies for 

you. 
Slen. I can eate no meate, I thanke you; 
Pa. You (hall not choofe I fay. 
Slen. He follow you fir, pray leade the way^ 
Nay be God mifteris Anne^ you fliall goe firft, 
I haue more manners then £b, I hope. 
An. Well fir, I will not be troublefome. 

Exit omnes. 

Enter fir Hugh and ^vav^t^ from dinner. 

Sir Hu. Hark yoxiSimple^mzy youbearethisletter 
to Doctor Ca^us houfe, the French Doctor. He is 
twell vp along the ftreet, and enquire of his houfe 
for one miftris. Quickly^ his woman, or his try nurfe, 
and deliuer this Letter to her, it tis about Maifl:er 
Slender. Looke you, will you do it now ? 

Sim. I warrant you Sir. 

Sir Hu. Pray you do, I muft not be abfent at the 
grace. 
I will goe make an end of my dinner. 
There is pepions and cheefe behinde. 

Exit omnes. 

Enter fir lohn FaUUffes Host of the Garter^ 
Nym, Bardolfe, Piftoll, and the ho/. 

Fa/. Mine Hoft of the Garter, 

B Host. 

S> [11. 111-13^=1. i. 313-iii. I.] 
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Apleajant Comedie^ of 
Hoft. What fes my bully Rooke ? 
Speake fchollerly and wifely. 

FaL Mine Hoft, I muft turne away fbmc of my 

followers. 
Host. Difcard bully, Hercules caflire. 
Let them wag, trot, trot. 

FaL I fit at ten pound a weeke. 
Host. Thou art an Emperour Cafar^ Pbejfer and 
Kejar bully. 
He entertaine Bardolfe. He fhall tap, he fhalldraw. 
Said I well, bully Hectt^} 
FaL Do good mine Hoft. 
Host. I haue fpoke. Let him follow. Bardolfe 
Let me fee thee froth, and lyme. I am at 
A word. Follow, follow. 

Exit Host. 
FaL Do Bardolfe^ a Tapfter is a good trade. 
An old cloake will make a new lerkin, 
A withered feruingman, a frefh Tapfter: 
Follow him Bardolfe. 

Bar. I will fir, lie warrant you He make a good 
fhift to liue. 

Exit Bardolfe. 

Pif O bace gongarian wight, wilt thou the fpic- 

ket willd? 
Nym. His minde is not heroick. And theres the 

humor of it. 
FaL Well my Laddes, I am almoft out at the 

heeles. 
Pif. Why then let cybes infue. 
Nym. I thanke thee for that humor. 

FaL 

[11. 137-1^7 = I. iii. 1-2^.] JO 
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the merry rviues ofrvindfor. 

Fal. Well I am glad I am fb rid of this tinder 
Boy. 
His ftealth was too open, his filching was like 
An vnskilfiill finger, he kept not time. 

Nym. The good humor is to flxiale at a minutes 
reft. 

fif. Tis fb indeed Nynty thou haft hit it right. 

Fal. Well, afore Goc^ I mull cheat, I muft cony* 
catch. 
Which of you knowes Foord of this Towne ? 

Vtf. I ken the wight, he is of fiibftance good. 

Fal. Well my honeft Lads, He tell you what 
I am about. 

fif. Two yards and more. 

Fal. No gibes now Pifioll: indeed I am two yards 
In the waft, but now I am about no waft: 
Briefly, I am about thrift: you rogues you, 
I do intend to make loue .to FoorJs wife, 
I efpie entertainment in her. She carues, Ihe 
Difcourfes. She giues the lyre of inuitation. 
And euery part to be conflxired rightly is, I am 
Syr John Faljiaffes. 

Pif. He hath fl:udied her well, out of honeflie 
Into Englifh. 

Fal. Now the report goes, Ihe hath all the rule 
Of her husbands purfe. She hath legians of angels. 

Pif. As many diuels attend her. 
And to her boy fay I. 

Fal. Heree's a Letter to her. Heeres another to 
mifteris Pa^e. 

B a Who 

II [IL 1^8-197 = L iiL 17-66,] 
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A pleafant Comedie^ of^ 
Who euen now gaue me good eies too, examined 
my exteriors with fuch a greedy intentio, with the 
beames of her beautie, that it feemed as Ihe would 
a fcorged me vp like a burning glafle. Here is ano- 
ther Letter to her, Ihee beares the purfe too. They 
Ihall be Excheckers to me, and He be cheaters to 
them both. They IhaH be my Eaft and Weft Indies, 
and He trade to them both. Heere beare thou this 
Letter to miftrefle Foord. And thou this to miftrefle 
Page. Weele thriue Lads, we will thriue. 

Pijl. Shall I fir Panderowes of Troy become .? 
And by my fword were fteele. 
Then Lucifer take all. 

Nftn. Here take your humor Letter againe. 
For my part, I will keepe the hauior 
Of reputation. And theres the humor of it. 

Fal. Here firrha beare me thefe Letters titely, 
Saile like my pinnice to the golden fhores : 
Hence flaues, avant. Vanifh like hailftones, goe. 
Falftaffe will learne the humor of this age, 
French thrift you rogue, my felfe and fcirted Page. 

Exit Fahtaffey 
and the Boy, 

Pif. And art thou gone ? Teafter He haue in pouch 
When thou fhalt want, bace Phrygian Turke. 

Nym. I haue operations in my head, which are 
humors of reuenge. 

Pif. Wilt thou reuenge J 

Nym. By JVelkin and her Fairies. 

Pif. By wit, or fword } 

Nym. With both die humors I will difclofe this 
loue to Page. He pofes him with lallowes. 

And 
[11. 198-2Z9 = I. iii. ^7-1 II.] 12 
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the merry rviues oftpindfor. 
And theres the humor of it. 

Pif. And I to Foord will likewife tell 
How Falftaffe varlot vilde, 
Would haue her loue, his doue would proue. 
And eke his bed defile. 

Nym, Let vs about it then. (on. 

ftf. De fecond thee : fir Corporall Nym troope 

JExit omnes. 
Enter Miftrejfe Quickly, and Simple. 

Quic. M. Slender is your Matters name iay you ? 

Sim. I indeed that is his name. 

Quic. How fay you? I take it hee is fbmewhat a 
weakly man: 
And he has as it were a whay coloured beard. 

Sim. Indeed my maifters beard is kane colored. 

Quic. Kane colour, you fay well. 
And is this Letter from fir Ym^ about Mifteris An^ 
Is it not ? 

Sim. I indeed is it. 

Quic. So : and your Maifter would haue me as 
it twere to Ipeak to mifteris Anne concerning him: 
I promife you my M. hath a great affectioned mind 
to miftrefle Annehimfclfc. And if he Ihould know 
that I Ihould as they fay, giue my verdit for any one 
but himfelfe, I fhould heare of it throughly: For 
I tell you friend, he puts all his priuities in me. 

Sim. I by my faith you are a good ftaie to him. 

Quic, Am I ? I and you knew all yowd fay fo: 
Wafliing, brewing, baking, all goes through my 
Or elfe it would be but a woe houfe. (hands, 

Sim. I befhrow me, one woman to do all this, 

B5 Is 

1 3 [IL i3o-z5o = I. uL iii-iv. 3^.] 
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Apleafant Comedie^ of 
Is very painfull. 

Quic. Are you auiied of that ? I, I warrant you, 
Take all, and paie all, all goe through my hands. 
And he is fuch a honeft man, and he fliould chance 
To come home and finde a man here, we Ihould 
Haue no who with him. He is aparlowes man. 

Sim. Is he indeed ? 

Quic. Is he quoth you ? God keepe him abroad : 
Lord blefle me, who knocks there ? 
For Gods fake ftep into the Counting-houfe, 
While I goe fee whofe at doore. 

Hefteps into the Counting-houfe. 
What lohn Rugiy^ lobn^ 
Are you come home fir alreadie ? 

And fhe opens the doore. 

Doct. I begar I be forget my oyntment. 
Where be lohn Rugby ? 

Enter lohn. 

Rug. Here fir, do you call ? 

Doc. I yoxxhc /ohnRugbieyZnd you he foci Rugijf 
Goe run vp met your heeles, and bring away 
De oyntment in de vindoe prefent: 
Make haft lohn Rughie. O 1 am almoft forget 
My fimples in a boxe in de Counting-houfe : 

lefliu vat be here, a deuella, a deuella ? 
My Rapier lohn Rughvj Vat be you, vat make 
You in my Counting-noufe ? 

1 tinck you be a teefe. 

Quic. lefhu blefle me, we are all vndone. 
Sim. O Lx)rd fir no : I am no theefe, 
I am a Seruingman : 

My 
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My name is Tohn Simple^ I broueht a Letter fir 
From my M. Slender^ about mm^xh jinne Page 
Sir : Indeed that is my comming. 

Doc. I begar is dat all? lobn Rugby giue a ma pen 
An Inck : tarche vn pettit tarche a little. 
The Doctor writes. 

Sim. O God what a furious man is this ? 

Quic. Nay it is well he is no worfe : 
I am glad he is fb quiet. 

Doc. Here giue dat fame tofir //»,itber ve chalege 
Begar tell him I will cut his nafe, will you ? 

Sim. I fir. He tell him fb. (may. 

Doc. Dat be veil, my Rapier lohn Hughy^ follow 

Exit Doctor. 

Quic. Well my friend, I cannot tarry, tell your 
Maifter He doo what I can for him. 
And fb farewell. 

Sim. Mary will I, I am glad I am got hence. 

JExit omnes. 

Enter Mijhejfe Page, reading of 
a Letter. 

(reafon^ 
2Uif. Pa. Miflrefle Page I loue you. Aske me no 
Becaufe theyr impoflible to alledge. Your faire. 
And I am fat. Yon loue fack, fb do I : 
As I am fure I haue no mind but to loue. 
So I know you haue no hart but to grant (knowes 
A Ibuldier doth not vfe many words, where a 
A letter may feme fbr a fentence. I loue you. 
And fb I leaue you. 

Yours Syr John Falftaffe. 

Now 
1/ [IL zpt-jti = 1. 17. 84*11. i. 19.] 
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Now lelhu blefle me, am I methomorphifed ? 
I thinke I knowe not my felfe. Why what a Gods 
name doth this man fee in me, that thus he Ihootes 
at my honeftie ? Well but that I knowe my owne 
heart, I fhould fcarcely perfwade my felfe I were 
hand. Why what an vnreafonable woolfack is this. 
He was neuer twice in my companie, and if then I 
thought I gaue fiich aflurauce with my eies, Ide pul 
them out, they fhould neuer fee more holie daies. 
Well, I fhall truft fat men the worfe while I liue for 
his fake. O God that I knew how to be reuenged of 
him. But in good time, heeres miftrefle Foord. 
Enter Mistrejfe Foord. 

Mif For, How now Miflris IPage^ are you reading 
Loue Letters ? How do you woman ? 

Mif. Pa. O woman I am I know not what : 
In loue vp to the hard eares. I was neuer in fiich a 

cafe in my life. 

Mif Ford. In loue, now in the name of God with 
whom ? 

Mif. Pa. With one that fweares he loues me. 
And I mufl not choofe but do the like againe : 
I prethie looke on that Letter. 

Mif. For. He match your letter iuft with the like. 
Line for line, word for word. Only the name 
Of mifleris Page^ and mifleris jR?or4^ difagrees : 
Do me the kindnes to looke vpon this. 

Mif Pa. Why this is right my letter. 
O moft notorious viUaine ! 
Why what a bladder of iniquitie is this ? 
Lets be reuenged what fb ere we do. 

Mif For. Reuenged, ifwe liue weel be reuenged. 

OLord 
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Lord if my husband fhould fee this Letter, 
Ifaith this would euen giue edge to his lealoufie. 

Enter ForJy Page^ Pistoll and Nym, 

JUif Pa. See where our husbands are. 
Mine's as far from lealoufie. 
As I am from wronging him. 

Pif, Ford the words I fpeake are forft ; 
Beware, take heed, for Faljiaffe loues thy wife : 
When ?/>// lies do this. 

Ford. Why fir my wife is not young. 

Pif. He wooes both yong and old, both rich and 
None comes amis. I fay he loues thy wife ; (poore 
Faire warning did I giue, take heed. 
For femmer comes, and Cuckoo birds appeare : 
Page belieue him what he fes. Away fir Corporall 

Exit Pistoll: {Nym. 

Nym. Syr the humor of it is, he loues your wife, 

1 fhould ha borne the humor Letter to her : 

I fpeake and I auouch tis true : My name is N/m. 
Farwell, I loue not the humor of bread and cheefe : 
And theres the humor of it. Exit Nym. 

Pa. The humor of it, quoth you: 
Heres a fellow firites humor out of his wits. 

Mif.Pa. How now fweet hart, how doft thou ? 
Enter Miftreffe Quickly. 

Pa. How now man ? How do you miftris Ford} 

Mif. For. Well I thanke you good M. Page^ 
How now husband, how chaunce thou art fo me- 
lancholy.? 

Ford. Melancholy, I am not melancholy. 
Goe get you in, goe. 

Mif. For. God faue me, fee who yonder is : 

C Week 
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Weele let her a worke in this bufinefle. 

Mif. Pa. O fheele lerue excellent. 
Now you come to fee my daughter j4n I am fure. 

Quic. I fbrfboth that is my comming. 

Mif. Pa. Come go in with me. Come MiC /(?r</. 

Mif. For. I follow you Miftrefle Page. 

ExitMiftrtJfe'Sox^.Mif Page, //»// Quickly. 

For. M. Page did you heare what thefe fellowes 

Pa. Yes M. Ford, what of that fir ? (faid ? 

For. Do you thinke it is true that they told vs ? 

Pa. No by my troth do I not, 
I rather take them to be paltry lying knaues. 
Such as rather fpeakes of enuie, 
Then of any certaine they haue 
Of any thing. And for the kniffht, perhaps 
He hath fpoke merrily, as the rafhion of fat men 
Are : But fhould he loue my wife, 
Ifaith Ide turne her loofe to him : 
And what he got more of her. 
Then ill lookes, and fhrowd words. 
Why let me beare the penaltie of it. 

For. Nay I do not miilruft my wife. 
Yet Ide be loth to turne them together, 
A man may be too confident. 

Enter Host and Shallow. 

Pa. Here comes my ramping hoft of the garter, 
Ther 's either licker in his hed, or mony in his purfe. 
That he lookes fo merily. Now niine Hoft ? 

Host. God blefle you my bully rookes, God blefle 
Cauelera luftice I fay. (you. 

ShaL At hand mine hoft, at hand. M. Ford^fA den 
God den an twentie good M. Page. (to you. 

I tell 
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I tell you fir we haue Iport in hand. 

Host. Tell him cauelira luftice : tell him bully 

Ford. Mine Hoft a the garter : (rooke. 

Host. What fes my bully rooke ? 

Ford. A word with you fir. 

Ford and the Hoft talhes. 

Shal. Harke you fir. He tell you what the fport 
Doctor Cayus and fir Hu are to fight, (fliallbe, 
My merrie Hoft hath had the meafiiring 
Of their weapons, and hath (eare: 

Appointed them contrary places. Harke in your 

Hostx Haft thou no ftiute againft my knight. 
My guefl:, my cauellira : 

For. None I proteft: But tell him my name 
Is Rroohe^ onlie for a left. 

Hostx My hand bully: Thou fhalt 
Haue egres and regres, and thy 
Name mall be Brooke \ Sed I well bully Hector ? 

Shal. I tell you what M. l^age^ I beleeue 
The Doctor is no lefter, heele laie it on : 
For tbo we be luftices and Doctors, 
And Church men, yet we are 
The fonnes of women M. fage\ 

Pa : True maifter Shallow. 

Shall It will be found fo maifter Pagei 

Pa. Maifter Shallow you your Telfe 
Haue bene a great fighter, 
Tho now a man of peace: 

Shal: M. Page I nauc feene the day that yong 
Tall fellowes with their ftroke & their paflado, 
I haue made them trudge Maifter Page^ 
A tis the hart, the hart doth all : I 

C 2 Haue 
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Haue feene tlie day, with my two hand fword 
I would a made you foure tall Fencers 
Scipped like Rattes. 

Hofl. Here boyes, fhall we wag, fhall we wag? 

Shal. Ha with you mine hoft. 

Exit Host and Sbalbw. 

Pa. Come M* ForJ^ Ihall we to dinner ? 
I know thefe fellowes flicks in your minde. 

For. No in good fadnefle not in mine: 
Yet for all this He try it forther, 
I will not leaue it fo : 
Come M* Page^ fhall we to dinner ? 

Pa. With aU my hart fir. He follow you* 

Exit omnes. 
Enter Syr lohn^ and Pistol l. 

Fal. He not lend thee a peny* 

Pif. I will retort the fiim in equipage. 

Fal Not a pennie: I haue beene content you 
fhuld lay my countenance to pawne: I haue grated 
vpon my good friends for 3. repriues, for you and 
your Coach-fellow Nftn^ elfe you might a looked 
thorow a grate like a geminy or babones. I am dam- 
ned in hell for fwearing to Gentlemen your good 
fouldiers and tall fellowes : And when miftriffe Bri- 
get lofl the handle of her Fan, I tooked on my ho- 
thou hadft it not. 

Pif. Didfl thou not fhare? hadfl thou not fif* 
teene pence ? 

FaL Reafon you rogue, reafon. 
Doeft thou thinke He indanger my foule gratis ? 
In briefe, hang no more about mee, I am no gybic 
for you. A fhort knife and a throng to your manner 

of 
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of pickt hatchj goe. Youle not beare a Letter for me 
you rogue you : you ftand vpon your honor. Why 
thou vnconfinable bafenefle thou, tis as much as I 
can do to keep the termes of my honor precife. I, I 
my felfe fometimes, leaning the feare of God on 
the left hand, am faine to fhuffel, to filch & to lurch* 
And yet you ftand vpon your honor, you rogue. 
You, you. 

Pif. I do recant: what woulft thou more of man? 

FaL Well, gotoo, away, no more. 
Enter Miftrejfe Quickly. 

Quic. Good you god den fir. 

Fa/. Good den faire wife. 

Quic. Not fo ant like your worfliip. 

Fa/. Faire mayd then. 

Quic. That I am He be fworne, as my mother 
The firft houre I was borne. (was 

Sir I would fpeake with you in priuate. 

Fa/ Say on I prethy, heeres none but my owne 
houfhold. 

Quic. Are they fo ? Now God blefle them, and 
make them his feruants. 
Syr I come from Miftrefle Foord. 

Fa/. So fi*om Miftrefle Foord. Goe on. 

Quic. I fir, fhe hath lent me to you to let you 
Vnderftand fhe hath receiued your Letter, (dit. 
And let me tell you, fhe is one ftands vpon her cre- 

Fal. Well, come Mifteris Ford^ Mifteris Ford. 

Quic. I fir, and as they fay, fhe is not the firft 
Hath bene led in a fooles paradice. 

Fa/. Nay prethy be briefe my good fhe Mercury. 

Quic. Mary fir, fheed haue you meet her between 
eight and nine. C 3 Fa/. 
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Fal. So betweenc eight and nine : (birding, 

Quic. I forfboth, for then her husband goes a 

FaL Well commend me to thiy miftris, tel her 
I will not faile her: Boy giue her tny purfe. 

Quic. Nay fir I haue another arant to do to you 
From mifteris Page: 

FaL From mifteris P^^(f ? Iprethy whatofher? 

Quic. By my troth I think you work by Inchant- 
Els they could neuer loue you as they doo : (ments, 

Fal. NotI,Iaflurethee: fettingtheatractionofmy 
Good parts afide, I vse no other inchantments : 

Quic. Well fir, fhe loues you extreemly : 
And let me tell you, fliees one that feares God, 
And her husband giues her leaue^to do all: 
For he is not halfe fo iealoufie as M. Ford is. {Ford^ 

Fal. But harke thee, hath mifteris PageSc miftris 
Acquainted each other how dearly they loue me ? 

Quic. O God no fir : there were a left indeed. 

Fol. Well farwel, commend me to mifteris Ford^ 
I will not faile her fay. 

Quic. God be with your worfhip. 

ExitMiJireJfeQuickly, 
Enter Bar dolfe. 

Bar. Sir heer*s a Gentleman, 
One M. Brooke^ would fpeak with you. 
He hath fent you a cup of facke. 

FaL M. Brooke^ hees welcome: Bid him come vp, 
Such Brookes are alwaies welcome to me : 
A lack^ will thy old bodie yet hold out ? 
Wilt thou after the expence of fb much mony 
Be now a gainer ? Good bodie I thanke thee. 
And He make more of thee then I ha done: 



Ha 
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Ha, ha, mifteris Ford^ and mifteris Page^ haue 
I caught you a the hip ? go too. 

Enter Foord difguifed like Brooke. 

For. God laue you fir. 

FaL And you too, would you fpeak with me ? 

FaL Mary would I fir, I am fbmewhat bolde to 
My name is Brooke. (trouble you, 

FaL Good M. Brooke your verie welcome. 

For. Ifaith fir I am a gentleman and a traueller. 
That haue leen fbmewhat. And I haue often heard 
That if mony goes before, all waies lie open. 

FaL Mony is a good (buldier fir, and will on. 

For. Ifaith fir, and I haue a bag here. 
Would you wood helpe me to beare it. 

FaL O Lord, would I could tell how to deferue 
To be your porter. 

For. That may you eafily fir lohn : I haue an ear- 
Sute to you. But good fir lohn when I haue (neft 
Told you my griefe, caft one eie of your owne 
Bftate, fince your felfe knew what tis to be 
Such an offender. 

FaL Verie well fir, proceed. 

For. Sir I am deeply in loue with one Fords wife 
Of this Towne. Now fir Ipbn you are a gentleman 
Of good difcourfing, well beloued among Ladies, 
A man of fiich parts that might win 20. luch as fhe. 

FaL O good fir. (loue 

For. Nay beleeue it fir lohn^ for tis time. Now my 
Is fo grounded vponher, that without her loue 
I fhall hardly Hue. 

FaL Haue you importuned her by any means ? 

Ford. No neuer Sir. 

Fal Of 
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FaL Of what quaUtic is your loue then ? 

Ford. Ifaith fir, like a mre houfe fct vpon 
Another mans foundation, (me ? 

FaL And to what end haue you vnfblded this to 

For. O fir, when I haue told you that, I told you 
For fhe fir ftands {6 pure in the firme ftate (all: 
Of her honeftie, that fhe is too bright to be looked 
Againft : Now could I come M^ainfl: her 
With fbme detectio, I fhould fooner perfwade her 
From her marriage vow, and a hundred fiich nice 
Tearmes that fheele fland vpon. 

FaL Why would it apply well to the veruenfie 
of your affection, (ioy ? 

That another fhould poflefle what you would en- 
Meethinks you prefcribe verie propolleroufly 
To your lefle. 

For. No fir, for by that meanes fhould I be cer- 
taine of that which I now mifdoubt. 

FaL Well M.BrookeJlc firft make bold with your 
Next, giue me your hand. LafUy, you fhall (mony. 
And you will, enioy Fords wife. 

For. O good fir. 

FaL M. BroohCj I fay you fhall. 

Ford. Want no mony Syr lobn^ you fhall want 

FaL Want no Mifleris Ford M. Brooke^ (none. 
You fhall want none. Euen as you came to me. 
Her fpokes mate, her go between parted from me: 
I may tell you M. Brooke^ I am to meet her 
Between 8. and p. for at that time the lealous 
Cuckally knaue her husband wil be fi*om home. 
Come to me fbone at night, you fhall know how 
I fpeed M. Brooke^ 

Ford. 
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Ford. Sir do you know Ford} (him not, 

FaL Hang him poore cuckally knaue> I know 
And yet I wrong him to call him poore. For they 
Say the cuckally knaue hath legions of angels, 
For the which, his wife feemes to me well fauored^, 
And He vfe her as the key of the cuckally knaues 
Coffer, and there's my randeuowes. 

Ford. Meethinkes fir it were yery good that you 
Ford^ that you might ftiun him. (knew 

FaL Hang him cuckally knaue. He ftar^ him 
Out of his wits. He keepe him in awe 
With this my cudgell : It fhall hang like a meator 
Ore the wittoUy knaues head, M. Brooke thou ftialt 
See I will predominate ore the peafant. 
And thou Inalt lie with his wife. M. Brooke 
Thou fhalt know him for knaue and cuckold. 
Come to me foone at night. 

Exit Falftaffe. 

Ford. What a damned epicurian is* this r 
My wife hath fent for him, the plot is laid ; 
l?age is an Afle, a foole. A fecure Afle, 
He fooner truft an Irifhman wkh my 
Aquauita bottle. Sir Hu our parfbn with my cheefe, 
A theefe to walk my ambling gelding, the my wife 
With her felfe : then ftie plots, then flie ruminates. 
And what flie thinkes in ner hart Ihe may effect, 
Sheele breake her hart but fhe will effect it. 
God be praifed, God be praifed for my iealoufie; 
Well He goe preuent him, the time drawes on. 
Better an houre too foone, then, ^ minit too late, 
Gods my life cuckold, cuckold. 

Exit Ford. 

D Enier 
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Enter the Doctor and his man. 

Doc. lohn Rughie goe looke met your eies ore de 
And fpie and you can fee de parfon. (ftall, 

Rug^ Sir I cannot tell whether he be there or no, 
But I fee a great many comming. 

Doc. Bully moy, mon rapier lohn Rugahie^ begar 
Hearing be not fb dead as I fhall make him. de 
Enter Shallow^ Page^ my Hostj and Slender. 

Pa. God faue you M. Doctor Cayus. 

Shal. How do you M. Doctor ? (thee. 

Host. God blefie thee my bully doctor, God blefle 

Doc. Vat be all you, Van to tree com for, a ? 

Hojl. Bully to fee thee fight, to fee thee foine, to 
fee thee trauerfe, to fee thee here, to fee thee there, 
to fee thee pafle the punto. The flock, the reuerfe, 
the diflance : the montnce is a dead my francoyes ? 
Is a dead my Ethiopian ? Ha what fes my gallon ? 
my efeuolapis ? Is a dead bullies taile, is a dead ? 

Doc. Begar de preeft be a coward lack knaue. 
He dare not fliew his fiice. 

Host. Thou art a caftallian king vrinalL 
Hector of Greece my boy. 

Shal. He hath fliowne himfelfe the wifer man 
M. Doctor : 
Sir Hugh is a Parfon, and you a Phifition. You muft 
Goe with me M. Doctor. 

Host. Pardon bully luftice, A word monfire 

Doc. Mockwater, vat me dat ? (mockwater. 

Hoft. That is in our Englifh tongue, Vallor bully, 
vallor. 

Doc. 
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Doc, Begar den I haue as mockuater as de Inglifh 
lack dog, knaue. 

HosL He will claperclaw thee titely bully. 

Doc. Claperclawe, vat be dat ? 

Hojf. That is, he will make thee amends. 

Doc. Begar I do looke he ftial claperclaw me de. 
And He prouoke him to do it, or let him wag : 
And moreouer bully, but M. Page and M. Shallow^ 
And eke cauellira Slender^ go you all ouer the fields 
to Frogmore ? 

Pa. Sir Hugh is there, is hee ? 

Hoft. He is there : goe fee what humor hee is in. 
He bring the Doctor about by the fields: 
Will it do well? 

Shal. We wil do it my hoft. Farwel M. Doctor. 
Exit all but the Hoft and Doctor. 

Doc. Begar I will kill de cowardly lack preeft. 
He is make a fbole of moy. 

Hoft. Let him die, but firft fheth your impatience. 
Throw cold water on your coUor, com go with me 
Through the fields to Frogmore j and He bring thee 
Where miftris yin Page is a feafting at a farm houfe. 
And thou fhalt wear Mr cried game : fed I wel bully 

Doc. Begar excellent vel : and if you fpeak pour 
moy, I fhaU procure you de geflc of all de gentelme 
mon patinces. I begar I faU. 

Hoft. For the which He be thy aduerfary 
To mifteris yin Page: Sed I well.? 

Doc. I begar excellent. 

Hoft. Let vs wag then. 

Doc. Alon, alon, alon. 

JExit omnes. 
D a Enter 
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Enter Syr Hugh and Simple. 

(efpie 

Sir Hu. I pray you do fb much as fee if you can 
Doctor Cayus comming, and giue me intelligence. 
Or bring me vrde if you pleafc now. 

Sim. I will Sir. 

' SirHu. leftiu pies mee, how my hart trobes, and 
And then Ihe made him bedes of Rofes, (trobes, 
And a thoufand fragrant pofes. 
To fhallow riueres. Now fb kad vdge me, my hart 
Swelles more and more. Mee thinkes I can cry 
Verie well. There dwelt a man in Babylon^ 
To fhallow riuers and to falles. 
Melodious birds fing Madrigalles. 

Sim. Sir here is M. Page^ and M* Shallow^ 
Comming hither as fafl as they can. (fword, 

SirHu. Then it is verie neceflarv I put vp my 
Pray giue me my cowne too, marxe you. 
Enter Page^JhalloWj and Slender. 

Pa. God faue you Sir Hugh. 

Shal. God faue you M. parfbn. (now. 

SirHu. God pleffe you all from his mercies fake 

Pa. What the word and the fword, doth that a- 
|[rce well ? 

SirHu. There is reafbns and caufes in all things, 
I warrant you now. 

Pa. Well Sir Hugh^ we are come to craue 
Your helpe and furtherance in a matter. 

SirHu. What is I pray you? 

Pa. Ifaith tis this fir //iirf A There is an auncient 
friend of ours, a man of verie good fort, fb at oddes 

with 
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witli one patience, that T am fure you would hartily 
grieue to fee him. Now Sir Hugh^ you are a fchoUer 
well red, and verie perfwafiue, we would intreate 
you to fee if you could intreat him to patience. 

SirHu. I pray you who is it? Let vs know that. 

Pa. I am inure you know him, tis Doctor Cayui. 

SirHu. I had as leeue you fhould tel me of a mefle 
He is an arant lowfie beggerly knaue : (of poredge, 
And he is a coward befide. 

Pa. Why He laie my life tis the mail 
That lie fhould fight withall. 

Enter Doctor and the Host^ they 
offer to fight. 

Shah Keep them afimder, take away their wea-^ 

Host. Difarme, let them quefKon. (pons. 

Shal. Let them keep their limbs hole, and hack 
our Englifti. 

"Doc. Hark van vrd in your eare. You be vn daga 
And de lack, coward preefL 

StrHu. Harke you, let vs not be laughing flockes 
to other mens humors. By lefhu I will knock your 
vrinalls about your knaues cockcomes, for milling 
your meetings and appointments. 

Doc. O lelhu mine hof I of de garter, Tohn Rogohy^ 
Haue I not met him at de place he make apoint, 
Haue I not? 

SirHu. So kad vdge me, this is the pointment 
Witnes by my Hoft of the garten (place, 

Hoft. Peace I fay gawle and gawlia, French and 
Soule curer, and bodie curer. (Wealchj 

Doc. This is verie braue, excellent. 

Host. Peace I fay, heare mine hofl of the garter, 

D 3 Am 
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Ain I wife ? am I polliticke ? am I Matchauil ? 
Shall I lofe my doctor ? No, he giues me the motios 
And the potions. Shall I lofe my parfbn, my fir Hu ? 
No, he giues me the prouerbes, and the nouerbes : 
Giue me thy hand tereftiall, 
So giue me thy hand celeftiall: 
So boyes of art I haue deceiued you both, 
I haue directed you to wrong places. 
Your hearts are mightie, you skins are whole, 
Bardolfe kie their (words to pawne. Follow me lads 
Of peace, follow me. Ha, ra, la. Follow. ExitHoJi. 

Shal. Afore God a mad hofl, come let vs goe, 

Doc. I begar haue you mocka may thus ? 
I will be euen met you my lack Hoft. 

SirHu. Giue me your hand Doctor Cay us ^ 
We be all friends : 
But for mine hofb foolifh knauery, let me alone. 

Doc. I dat be veil begar I be friends. {Exit omnes 
Enter M. Foord. 

For. The time drawes on he fhuld come to my 
Well wife, you had beft worke clofely, (houfe. 
Or I am like to goe beyond your cunning : 
I now wil feek my guefle that comes to dinner. 
And in good time fee where they all are come. 
Enter Shallow^ Page^ hoft^ Slender^ Doctor ^ 
and Jir Hugh. 
By my faith a knot well met : your welcome all. 

Pa. I thanke you good M. Ford. 

For. Welcome good Af. Pc^e^ 
I would your daughter were here. 

Pa. I thank you fir, fhe is very well at home. 

Slen. Father Page I hope I haue your confent 
ForMifleris^^^e'? Pa. 
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Pa. You haue fbnne Slender^ but my wife here. 
Is altogether for maifter Doctor. 
. Doc. Begar I tanck her hartily : 

Host. But what fay you to yong Maifter Fenton} 
He capers, he daunces, he writes verfes, he fmelles 
All April and May : he wil cary it, he wil carit, 
Tis in his betmes he wil carite. 

Pa. My hoft not with my cofent: the gentleman is 
Wilde, he knowes too much : If he taice her. 
Let him take her fimply : for my goods goes 
With my liking, and my liking goes not that way. 

For. Well I pray go home with me to dinner : 
Befides your cheare He fhew you wonders : He 
Shew you a monfter. You Ihall go with me 
M. PagCy and fo fhall you fir Hugh^ and you Maifter 

Doctor. (two : 

S.Hu If there be one in the company, I Ihal make 

Doc. And dere be ven to, I fall make de tird : 

Sir Hu^ la your teeth for fliame, (fairer 

Shah, wel, wel, God be with you, we fhall haue the 
Wooing at Maifter Pages : 

Exit Shallow and Slender^ 

Hoft He to my honeft knight fir lohn Falftaffe^ 
And drinke Canary with him. Exit host. 

Ford. I may chance to make him drinke in pipe 
Firft come gentlemen. Exit omnes. (wine. 

Enter Miftrejfe Ford^ with two ofhermen^ and 
a great buck husket. 

Mif.For. Sirrha, if your M. aske you whither 
You carry this basket, fay to the Launderers, 
I hope you know how to bestow it ? 

Ser. I warrant you mifleris. Exitferuant. 

Mij: Ford 
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Mif. For. Go get you in. Well fir lohny. 
I beleeue I Ihall ferue you fuch a tricky 
You ihall haue little mind to come againe. 
Enter Sir lohn. 
FaL Haue I caught my heauenlie lew el ? 
Why now let me die. I haue lined long inough. 
This is the happie houre I haue defired to fee> 
Now fliall I fin in my wifh, 
I would thy husband were dead. 
Mtf.For. Why how then fir lohn} 
FaL By the Lord, Ide make thee my Ladie. 
Mif. For. Alas fir lohn^ I fliould be a verie fimple 

Ladie. 
FaL Goe too, I fee how thy eie doth emulate 
the Diamond. 
And how the arched bent of thy brow 
Would become the fhip tire, the tire vellet. 
Or anie Venetian attire, I fee it. (better. 

Mif For. A plaine kercher fir lohny would fit me 
FaL By the Lord thou art a traitor to faie £b : 
What made me loiie thee ? Let that perfwade thee 
Ther s fomewhat extraordinaorie in thee: Goe too 

I loue thee: 
Mifl:ris Ford^ cannot cog, I cannot prate, like one 
Of thefe fellowes that fmels like Bucklers-berie, 
In fimple time, but I loue thee> 
And none but thee. 

Mif For. Sir lohn^ I am afraid you loue mifteris 
FaL I thou mightefl: as well faie (i^^^^- 

I loue to walke by the Counter gate. 
Which is as hatefiiU to me 
As the reake of a lime kill 

Enter 
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Enter MistreJJe Page. 

Mif.Pa. Miftrefle ForJ^ Mif. Ford^ where are you ? 

JUtpFor. O Lord ftep afide good jGr lohn. 

Faljlaffe Jiands behind the aras. 
How now Mifteris Page whats the matter ? 

Mif. Pa, Why your husband woman is coming, 
With halfe JVindfor at his heeles, 
To looke for a gentleman that he fes 
Is hid in his houfe : his wifes fweet hart. 

Mif. For. Speak louder. But I hope tis not true 
Mifteris Page. 

Mif Pa. ^ lis too true woman. Therefore if you 
Haue any here, away with him, or your vndone for 
euer. 

Mif For. Alas miftrefle Page^ what Ihall I do ? 
Here is a gentleman my friend, how fliall I do ? 

Mif. Pa. Gode body woman, do not fl:and what 
flial I do, and what Ihall I do. Better any ftiift, rather 
then you ftiamed. Lx)oke heere, here's a buck-baf 
ket, if hee be a man of any reafonable fife, heele in 
here. 

Mif For. Alas I feare he is too big. 

Fal. Let me fee, let me fee. He in. He in. 
Follow your firiends counfell. (^Ajide. 

Mif Pa. Fie fir lohn is this your loue ? Go too. 

Fal. I loue thee, and none but thee : 
Helpe me to conuey me hence. 
He neuer come here more. 

E Sir 
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Sir lohn goes into the lasket^theyputcloatbes ouerbimy 

thetwomencarriesitaway: Foord meetesit^and all 

thereJi^Page^Doctor^ FnestySlender ^Shallow. 

Ford, Come pray along, you fliall fee all. 
How now who goes heare ? whither goes this ? 
Whither goes it ? fet it downe. 

Mif.For. Now let it go, you had beft meddle with 
buck-waftiing. 

Ford. Buck, good buck, pray come along, 
Maifter Page take my keyes : helpe to fearch. Good 
Sir Hugh pray come along, helpe a little, a little. 
He fhew you all. 

Sir Hu. By Icfhu thefe are iealofies & diftemperes. 

Exit mines. 

Mif. Pa. He is in a pittifiill taking. 

Mtf. I wonder what he thought 
Whe my husband bad them fet downe the basket. 

Mif Pa. Hang him diftioneft flaue, we cannot vfe 
Him bad inough. This is excellent for your 
Husbands iealoufie. 

Mi. For. Alas poore Ibule it grieues me at the hart, 
But this will be a meanes to make him ceafe 
His iealous fits, if Faljiaffes loue increafe. 

Mif, Pa. Nay we wU fend to Falftaffe once again, 
Tis great jrittie we fhould leaue him : 
What wiues may be merry, and yet honeft too. 

Mt.For. Shallwebecodemndbecaufewelaugh? 
Tis old, but true : fUll fbwes eate all the draffe. 
Enter all. 

Mif Pa. Here comes your husband, ftand afide. 

For. I can find no body within, it may be he lied. 

Mif Pa. Did you heare that ? Mif.For. 
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Mif.For. I, I, peace. 

For. Well He not let it fi[o fb, yet He trie further. 

S. Hu. By lefhu if there be any body in thekitchin 
Or the cuberts, or the prefle, or the buttery, 
I am an arrant lew : Now God plefle me : 
You feme me well, do you not ? 

Fa. Fie M. Ford you are too blame: 

Mif. Pa. Ifaith tis not well M. Ford to fufpect 
Her thus without caufe. 

Doc. No by my trot it be no veil: 

For. Wei I pray bear with me, M. Pagepsudo me. 
I fiiffer for it, I fuffer for it : (now : 

SirHui You fiifierfbr a bad confcience looke you 

Ford\ Well I pray no more, another time He tell 
you all: 
The mean time go dine with me, pard6 me wife, 
I am fbrie. M. Page pray goe in to dinner. 
Another time He tell you sdl. 

Pa\ Wei let it be fb, and to morrow I inuite you all 
To my houfe to dinner : and in the morning weele 
A birding, I haue an excellent Hauke for the bufti. 

Ford\ Let it be fb : Come M. Page^ come wife : 
I pray you come in all, your welcome, pray come 

SirHu: By fb kad vdgme, M. Fordes is (in. 
Not in his right wittes: 

Exit omnesi 
Enter Sir lohn Faljiaffe. 

Fall Bardolfehrtvf me a pottle fack prefcntly : 

Bar: With Egges fir ? 

Fall Simply df it felfc. He none of thcfe pullets 
In my drinke : goe make hafle. (fperme 

Haue I lined to be carried in a basket 

Ex And 
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and throwne into the Thames like a barow of But- 
chers offbll. Well, and I be ferued fuch another 
tricke, He giue them leaue to take out my braines 
and butter mem, and giue them to a dog for a new- 
yeares gift. Sblood, the rogues Aided me in with as 
little remorfe as if they had gone to drowne a blind 
bitches ouppies in the litter : and they might know 
by my nfe I haue a kind of alacritie in finking : and 
the bottom had bin as deep as hell I fhould downe. 
I had bene drowned, but that the fhore was fheluie 
and fomewhat ftiallowe: a death that I abhorre. 
For you know the water fwelles a man : and what a 
thing ftiould I haue bene whg I bad bene fwelled ? 
By the Lord a mountaine of money. Now is the 
Sacke brewed ? 

JSar. I fir, there's a woman below would fpeake 
with you. 

Fal. Bid her come vp. Let me put fbme Sacke 
among this cold water, for my belly is as cold as if I 
had fwallowed fnow-balles for pilles. 
Enter Miftrejfe Qmckly. 
Now whats the newes with you ? 

Quic. I come from mifleris Fwd forfboth. 

Fal. Mifleris Ford^ I haue had Fordinough, 
I haue bene throwne into the Ford, my belly is fiill 
Of Ford : fhe hath tickled mee. 

Quic. O Lord fir, fhe is the forrowfuUefl woman 
that her feruants miflooke, that euer lined. And fir, 
fhe would defire you of all loues you will meet her 
once againe, to morrow fir, betweene ten and ele- 
uen, and fhe hopes to make amends for alL 

Fal. Ten, and eleuen, faiefl thou ? 

Quic. I 
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Quic. I fbrfboth. 

Fa I. Well, tell her He meet her. Let her but think 
Of mans frailtic : Let her iudge what man is. 
And then thinke of me. And fb farwell. 

Quh Youle not faile fir ? 

Exit mistrejfe Quickly. 

Fal. I will not faile. Commend me to her. 
I wonder I heare not of M. Brooke^ I like his 
Mony well. By the mafle here he is. 
Enter Brooke. 

For. God faue you fir. 

Fal. Welcome good M. Brooke. You come to 
know how matters goes. 

Ford. Thats my comming indeed fir John. 

Fal. M. Brooke I will not lie to you fir, 
I was there at my appointed time. 

For. And how fped you fir } 

Fal. Verie ilfauouredly fir. 

For. Why fir, did fhe change her determination? 

Fal No M. Brooke^ but you fhall heare. After we 
had kified and imbraced, and as it were euen amid 
the prologue of our incounter, who fliould come, 
but the iealous knaue her husband, and a rabble of 
his companions at his heeles, thither prouoked and 
infl;igated by his difl:emper. And what to do thinke 
you ? to fearch for his wiues loue. Euen fb, plainly 
fo. 

For. While ye were there } 

Fal Whilft I was there. 

For. And did he fearch and could not find you.? 

Fal You fliall heare fir, as God would haue it, 
A litle before comes me one Pages wife, 

E 3 Giues 
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Giues her intelligence of her husbands 
Approach: and by her inuention, and Fords wiues 
Diftraction, conueyd me into a buck-basket. 

Ford. A buck-basket ! 

Fah By the Lord a buck-basket, rammed me iii 
With fbule fhirts, ftokins, greafie napkins. 
That M. Brooiey there was a compound of the moft 
Villanous fmel, that euer oflfended noftrilL 
He tell you M. Brooie^ by the Lord for your fake 
I fiiffered three egregious deaths : Firft to be 
Crammed like a good bilbo, in the circomference 
Of a pack. Hilt to point, heele to head : and then to 
Be ftewed in my owne greafe like a Dutch difti : 
A man of my kidney ; by the Lord it was maruell I 
Efcaped fuffication ; and in the heat of all this. 
To be throwne into Thames like a horfhoo hot: 
Maifler Brooke^ thinke of that hifling heate, Maifler 
Brooke. 

Ford. Well fir then my fhute is void ? 
Youle vndertake it no more ? 

Fal. M. Brooicy He be throwne into Etna 
As I haue bene in the Thames, 
Ere I thus leaue her : I haue receiued 
Another appointment of meeting. 
Between ten and eleuen is the houre. 

Ford: Why fir, tis almost ten alreadie: 

Fal : Is it ? why then will I addrefle my felfe 
For my appointment: M. Brooke comt to me fbone 
At night, and you fhall know how I fpeed. 
And the end fhall be, you fhall enioy her loue: 
You fhall cuckold Foord: Come to mee fbone at 
at night. Exit Falstaffe. 

Ford 
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For. Is this a dreamc ? Is it a vifion ? 
Maifter Ford^ maifler Ford^ awake maifter Ford^ 
There is a hole made in your beft coat M. Ford^ 
And a man fhall not only endure this wrong. 
But ftiall ftand vnder the taunt of names, 
Lucifer is a good name, Barbajbn ejood : good 
Diuels names: But cuckold, wittold, godelb 
The diuel himfelfe hath not fuch a name : 
And they may hang hats here, and napkins here 
Vpon mv homes: Well He home, I rerit him. 
And vnlefle the diuel himfelfe fhould aide him. 
He fearch vnpoffible places: He about it, 
Leaft I repent too late: 

Exit omnes. 
Enter M. Fenion^ P^S^y andmiftrejfe 

Quicily. (refblue. 

Fen : Tell me fweet i\^«, how doeft thou yet 
Shall fbolifli Slender haue thee to his wife ? 
Or one as wife as he, the learned Doctor ? 
Shall fuch as they enioy thy maiden hart ? 
Thou knowft that I haue alwaies loued thee deare. 
And thou hafl oft times fwore the like to me. 

jin : Good M. Fentotiy you may afliire your felfe 
My hart is fetled vpon none but you, 
Tis as my father and mother pleafe : 
Get their confent, you quickly fhall haue mine. 

Fen : Thy fether thinks I loue thee for his wealth, 
Tho I mufl needs confeffe at firfl that drew me. 
But fince thy vertues wiped that trafh away, 
I loue thee Nan^ and fb deare is it let, 
That whilfl I liue, I nere fhall thee forget. 

Quid Godes 
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Godes pitie here comes her father. 

Enter M. f age his wife, M.ShaUtnso^ and Slender. 

Pa. M. Fenton I pray what make you here ? 
You know my anfwere fir, fhees not for you : 
Knowing my vow, to blame to vfe me thus. 

Fen. But heare me fpeake fir. 

fa. Pray fir get you gon : Come hither daughter, 
Sonne Slenderltt me fpeak with you. {they vohifper. 

Quic. Speake to Mifleris Page. 

Fen. Pray mifleris PageXtt me haue your cofent. 

Mif Pa. Ifeith M. Fento tis as my husband pleafe. 
For my part He neither hinder you, nor further 

Quic. How fay you this was my doings ? (you. 
I bid you fpeake to mifleris Page, 

Fen. Here nurfe, theres a brace of angels to drink, 
Worke what thou canfl for me, farwell. {Exit Fen. 

Quic. By my troth fo I will, good hart. {Sleder 

Pa. Come wife, you an I will in, weele leaue M. 
And my daughter to talke together. M. Shallow^ 
You may flay fir if you pleafe. 

ExitPageandhis wife. 

Shal. Mary I thanke you for that : 
To her coufin, to her. 

Slen. Ifaith I know not what to fay. 

An. Now M. Slender^ whats your will } {An, 

Slen. Godefb theres a lefl indeed : why mifleris 
I neuer made wil yet : I thak God I am wife inough 

Shal. Fie cufle fie, thou art not right, (for that. 
O thou hadfl a father. 

Slen. I had a father mifleris Anne, good vncle 
Tell the left how my father ftole the goofe out of 
The henloft. All this is nought, harkc you miftrefle 
Anne. Shal. 
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ShaL He wijl make you ioynter of three hun- 
dred pound a yeare, he fliall make you a Gentle^ 
woman. 

Slend, I be God that I vill, come cut and long 
taile, as good as any is in Glosterpire^ vnder the de- 
gree of a Squire, 

An, O God how many grofle feults are hid. 
And couered in three hundred pound a yeare ? 
Well M. Slender^ within a day or two He tell you 
more. 

Slend, I thanke you good mifteris Anne^ vncle I 
fhall haue her, 

Quic. M. ShaSoWy M. Page would pray you to 
come you, and you M. Slender^ and you miftris An, 

Slend. Well Nurfe, if youle fpeake for me, 
He giue you more then He talke of. 

Exit omnes but Quickly. 

Quic. Indeed I will, He fpeake what I can foryou. 
But fpecially for M. Fenton : 
But fpecially of all for my Maifter. 
And indeed I will do what I can for them all three. 

Exit, 
Enter mifteris Ford and her two men.. 

Mif. For. Do you heare ? when your M. comes 
take vp this basket as you did before,, and if your M. 
bid you fet it downe, obey him. 

Ser^ I will forfboth* 

Enter Syr lohn. 

Mift For. Syr lohn welcome, 

FaL What are you fure of your husband now ? 

Mif. For. He is gone a birding fir lohny and I hope 
will not come home yet. 

F Enter 
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Enter miftrcjfe Page. 
Gods body here is mifteris Page^ 
Step beliind the arras good fir lohn. 

Hefieps behind the arras. 

Mif.Pa. Mifteris /(!?r^, why woman your husband 
is in his old vaine againe, hees comming to fearch 
for your fweet heart, but I am glad he is not here. 

Mif. For. O God mifteris Page the knight is here, 
Whatfhallldo? 

Mif. Pa. Why then you'r vndone woman, vnles 
you make fbme meanes to fhift him away. 

Mf. For. Alas I know no meanes, viuefle 
we put him in the basket againe. 

Fal. No He come no more in the basket, 
He creep vp into the chimney. (ling peeces. 

Mif. For. There they vfe to difcharge their Fow- 

Fal. Why then He goe out of doores. 

Mi. Pa. Then your vndone, your but a dead man. 

Fal. For Gods fake deuife any extremitie, 
Kather then a mifchiefe. 

Mif. Pa. Alas I know not what meanes to make, 
If there were any womans apparell would fit him. 
He might put on a gowne and a mufler. 
And fb efcape. 

Mi. For. Thats wel remembred, my maids Aunt 
Gillian of Brainford^ hath a gowne aboue. 

Mif. Pa. And flie is altogether as fat as he. 

Mif For. I that will feme him of my word. 

Mif Pa. Come goe with me fir lohn^ He helpe to 
drefle you. 

Fal. Come for God fake, any thing. 

Exit Mif Page^ ^ Sir John. 

Enter 
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Enter M. Ford^ Page^ Priest^ Sh allow ^ the two men 
carries the basiety and Ford meets it. 

For. Come along I pray, you flial know the caufe. 
How now whither goe you? Ha whither go you? 
Set downe the basket you flaue. 
You panderly rogue fet it downe. (thus? 

Mif, For What is the reafbn that you vfe me 

For. Come hither fet downe the basket, 
Mifteris Ford the modeft woman, 
Mifteris Ford the vertuous woman. 
She that hath the iealous foole to her husband, 
I miftruft you without caufe do I not ? 

Mif. For. I Gods my record do you. And if 
you miftruft me in any ill fort. 

Ford. Well fed brazen face, hold it out. 
You youth in a basket, come out here. 
Pull out the cloathes, fearch. (cloathes ? 

Hu. lefhu plefle me, will you pull vp your wiues 

Pa. Fie M. Ford you are not to go abroad if you 
be in thefe fits. 

SirHu. By fo kad vdge me, tis verie neceflarie 
He were put in pethlem. 

For. M. Page^ as I am an honeft man M. Page^ 
There was one conueyd out of my houfe here ye- 
fterday out of this basket, why may he not be here 
now? 

Mi. For. Come miftris Page^ bring the old woma 

For. Old woman, what old woman ? (downe. 

Mi. For. Why my msidtnsAnt^GilliaofBrainford. 
A witch, haue I not forewarned her my houfe, 
Alas we are fimple we, we know not what 

F 2 Is 
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Is brought to pafle vnder the colour of fortune- 
Telling. Come downe you witch, come downe. 
Enter Falftaffe difguifedlikean oldwoman^andmi- 
Jleris Page with him^ Ford heates him^ and bee 
rutmes away. 
Away you witch get you gone. (indeed. 

Sir Hu. By lefliu I verily thinke fhe is a witch 
I efpied vnder her mufler a great beard. 

Ford. 'Ptzy come helpe me to fearch, pray now. 
Pa. Come weele go ror his minds fake. 

Fxit omnes. 
JUi. For. By my troth he beat him moft extreamly . 
Mi. Pa. I am glad of it, what fhall we proceed any 
further ? 

Mi. For. No faith, now if you will let vs tell our 
husbands of it. For mine I am fure hath almoft fret- 
ted himfelfe to death. 

Mi. Pa. Content, come weele goe tell them all, 
And as they agree, fo will we proceed. Exit both. 
Enter Hoft and Bardolfe. 
Bar. Syr heere be three Gentlemen come from 
the Duke the Stanger fir, would haue your horle. 

Hoft. The Duke, what Duke ? let me fpeake with 
the Gentlemen, do they fpeake Englifh r 
Bar. He call them to you fir. 
Hoft. No Bardolfey let them alone. He fauce them: 
They haue had my houfe a weeke at command, 
I haue turned away my other guefle. 
They fhall haue my horfes Bardolfe^ 
They muft come ofl^ He fawce them. Exit omnes. 
Enter Fordy Page^ their voiues^ Shallow ^ and Slen- 
der. Syr Hu. 

Ford. 
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Ford. Well wife, heereutake my hand, vpon my 
fbule I loue thee dearer then I do my life, and ioy I 
hnue fo true and conftant wife, my iealoufie (hall 
neuer more offend thee. 

Mi. For, Sir I am glad, & that which I haue done. 
Was nothing elfe but mirth and modeftie. 

Pa. I mifteris ForJ^ Falftaffe hath all the griefe. 
And in this knauerie my wife was the chiefe. 

Mi. Pa. No knauery husband, it was honeft mirth. 

Hu. Indeed it was good paftimes & merriments. 

Mif. For. But fweete heart (hall wee leaue olde 
Falftaffe {q} 

Mif. Pa. O by no meanes, fend to him againe. 

Pa. I do not thinke heele come being lo much 
deceiued. 

Fo7. Let me alone. He to him once againe like 
Brooke^ and know his mind whether heele come 
or not. (come. 

Pa. There muft be fome plot laide, or heele not 

Mif Pa. Let vs alone for that. Heare my deuice. 
Oft haue you heard fince Home the hunter dyed. 
That women to affright their litle children, 
Ses that he walkes in fliape of a great ftagge. 
Now for that Falstaffe hath bene fo deceiued. 
As that he dares not venture to the houfe, 
Weele fend him word to meet vs in the field, 
Difguifed like Homey with huge horns on his head, 
The houre ftialbe iuft betweene twelue and one, 
And at that time we will meet him both : 
Then would I haue you prefent there at hand. 
With litle boyes difguifeci and drefled like Fayries, 
For to affright fat Falstaffe in the woods. 

F 3 And 
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Afld then to make a pertpd to the left, 
Tdl Falftaffe all, I thinke this will do beft. 

Fa. Tis excellent, and my daughter Anne^ 
ShaU like a litle Fayrie be difguifed. 

MtJ. Pa. And in that Maske He make the Doctor 
fteale my daughter An^ & ere my husband knowes 
it, to carrie her to Church, and marrie her. (boyes ? 

Mif.For. But who will buy the filkes to tyre the 

Pa. That will I do, and in a robe of white 
lie cloath my daughter, and aduertife Slender 
To know her by that iigne, and fteale her thence. 
And vnknowne to my wife, Ihall marrie her. 

Hu. So kad vdge me the deuifes is excellent. 
I will alfo be there, and be like a lackanapes. 
And pinch him moft cruelly for his lecheries. 

Mif. Pa. Why then we are reuenged fufficiently. 
Firft he was carried and throwne in the Thames, 
Next beaten well, I am fure youle witnes that. 

Mi. For. Ilelay my lifethis makeshim nothing fiit. 

Pa. Well lets about this ftratagem, I long 
To fee deceit deceiued, and wrong haue wrong. 

Fory Wellfendto/^^^4^,andifhecomethither, 
Twill make vs fmile and laugh one moneth togi- 
ther. Exit omnes. 

Enter Host and Simple. (skin ? 

Host. What would thou haue boore, what thick- 
Speake, breath, difcus, Ihort, quick, briefe, fnap. 

Sim. Sir, I am fent fi:5 my M.to fir lohnFalstaffe, 

Host. Sir/o>6«,thereshisCaftle,hisftandingbed, 
his trundle bed, his chamber is painted about with 
the ftory of the prodigall, frelh and new, go knock, 
heele fpeak like an Antripophiginian to thee: 

Knocke 
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Knock I fay. 

Sim. Sir I fhould fpeak with an old woman that 
went vp into his chamber. 

Host. An old woman, the knight may be robbed, 
He call bully knight, bully fir 7(?>6». Speake from thy 
Lungs military : it is thine hoft, thy Ephefian calls. 

Fal. Now mine Holt 

Host : Here is a Bohemian tarter bully, tarries the 
comming downe of the fat woman : Let her defced 
bully, let her defcend, my chambers are honorable, 
pah priuafie, fie. 

Fal. Indeed mine hofl there was afat woman with 
But fhe is gone. (me^ 

Enter Sir lohn. 

Sim. Pray fir was it not the wife woman of ^mm- 
ford} 

Fal. Marry was it Muflelfhell, what would you? 

Sim. Marry fir my maifter4S&w^(frfent me to her, 
To know whether one Nim that hath his chaine, 
Coufbned him of it, or no. 

Fal. I talked with the woman about it. 

Sim. And I pray fir what fes fhe ? 

Fal. Marry the fes the very fame man that 
Beguiled maifler Slender of his chaine, 
Coufbned him of it. 

Sim. May I be bolde to tell my maifler fo fir ? 

Fal. I tike, who more bolde. 

Sim. I thanke you fir, I Ihall make my maifler a 
glad man at thefe tydings, God be with you fir. 

Host. Thou art clarkly fir loin, thou art clarkly. 
Was there a wife woman with thee ? 

Fal. Marry was there mine hofl, one that taught 

Me 
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Me more wit then I learned this 7. yeare. 
And I paid nothing for it, 
But was paid for my learning. 

Enter Bardolfe. 

Bar. O Lord fir coufonage, plaine coufbnage. 

Host, Whyman,wherebemyhorfes? where be 
the Germanes ? 

Bar Rid away with your horfes : 
After I came beyond Maidenhead, 
They flung me in a flow of myre, & away they ran. 
Enter "Doctor 

Doc. Where be my Hoft de gartyre ? 

Hoft. O here fir in perplexitie. 

Doc. I cannot tell vad be dad, 
But begar I will tell you van ting. 
Dear be a Garmaine Duke eome to de Court, 
Has cofened all de hofl: of Branford^ 
And Redding : begar I tell you for good will, 
Ha, ha, mine Hole, am I euen met you ? Exit. 
Enter Sir Hugh. 

Sir Hu. Where is mine Hofl: of the gartyr? 
Now my Hoft, I would defire you looke you now. 
To haue a care of your entertainments. 
For there is three forts of cofen garmombles, 
Is cofen all the Hoft of Maidenhead & Readings, 
Now you are an honeft man, and a fcuruy beg- 

gerly lowfie knaue befide : 
And can point wrong places, 
I tell you for good will, grate why mine Hoft. Exit^ 

Hoft. I am cofened Hugb^ and coy Bardolfe^ 
Sweet knight aflift me, I am cofened. Exit. 

FaL Would all the worell were cofened for me. 

For 
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For I am coufbned and beaten too. 
Well, I neuer prolpercd fince I fbrfwore 
My felfe at Primero : and my winde 
Were but long inough to fay my prayers, 
Ide repent, now from whence come you ? 
Enter Mijirejfe Quickly. 

Quic. From the two parties forfooth. 

Fal. The diuell take the one partie. 
And his dam the other. 
And theyle be both beflowed. 
I hauc endured more for their fakes, 
Then man is able to endure. 

Quic. O Lord fir, they arc the fbrowfiilft creatures 
That euer lined: fpecially miflrefTe ForJy 
Her husband hath beaten her that fhe is all 
Blacke and blew poore fbule. 

Fal. What tellefl me of blacke and blew, 
I haue bene beaten all the colours in the Rainbow, 
And in my efcape like to a bene apprehended 
For a witch oi Brainfordy and fet in the flockes. 

Quic. Well fir, Ihe is a forrowfidl woman. 
And I hope when you heare my errant, 
Youle be perfwaded to the contrarie. 

Fal. Come goe with me into my chamber, lie 
heare thee. Exit omnes. 

Enter Hoft and Fentm. 

Hoji. Speake not to me fir, my mind is heauie, 
I haue had a great lofle. 

Fen. Yet heare me, and as I am a gentleman. 
He giue you a hundred pound toward your lofle. 

Hoft. Wellfir Ileheare you, and atleafl keep your 
counfell. 

/>w. The thus my hoft. Tis not vnknown to you, 

G The 
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The feruent loue I beare to young Anne PagCy 
And mutally her loue againe to mee : 
But her father ftill againft her choife, 
Doth feeke to marrie her to foolifti Slender^ 
And in a robe of white this night dilguifed. 
Wherein £it Falstaffe had a mightie fcare, 
Muft Slender take her and carrie her to Catlen^ 
And there vnknowne to any, marrie her. 
Now her mother ftill againft that match. 
And firme for Doctor CayuSy in a robe of red 
By her deuice, the Doctor muft fteale her thence. 
And (he hath giuen confent to goe with him. 

Host. Now which means Ihe to deceiue, father or 
mother ? 

Fen. Both my good Hoft, to go along with me. 
Now here it refts, that you would procure a prieft. 
And tarrie readie at the appointment place. 
To giue our harts vnited matrimonie. famong the ? 

Host. But how will you come to fteale her from 

Fen. That hath fweet Nan and I agreed vpon. 
And by. a robe of white, the which me weares. 
With ribones pendant flaring bout her head, 
I fhalbe liire to know her, and conuey her thence. 
And bring her where the prieft abides our coming. 
And by thy furtherance there be married. 

Hoji. Well, husband your deuice. He to the Vicar, 
Bring you the maide, you (hall not lacke a Prieft. 

Fen. So fhall I euermore be bound vnto thee. 
Befides He alwaies be thy faithfuU friend. 

Exitomnes. 
Enter fir lohn with a Bucks head vpon him. 

Fal This is the third time, well lie venter. 
They fay there is good luck in old numbers, 
hue transformed himfelfe into a bull. And 
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And I am here a Stag, and I thinke the fatteft 
In all JVindfor forreft ; well I ftand here 
For Home the hunter, waiting my Does comming. 
Enter mtftris Page^ ana mijiris Ford^ 

Mif. Pa. Sir /oAny where are you ? 

Fal Art thou come my doe ? what and thou too ? 
Welcome Ladies. 

Mi. For. 1 1 fir /ohty I fee you will not faile, 
Therefore you deferue far better then our loues. 
But it grieues me for your late crofles. 

Fal. This makes amends for all. 
Ck)me diuide me betweene you, each a hanch, 
For my horns De bequeath the to your husbands, 
Do I fpeake like Home the hunter, ha ? 

Mif. Pa. God forgiue me, what noife is* this ? 

TAere is a noife ofhomes^ the two women run^awa^. 

Enter fir Hugh like a Satyr e^ andioyesdrejllihe Fayries^ 
mistreJfeQuichlyJike the Queeneof Fayries : they 
fing afong about him^ and afterward fpeahe. 

(groues, 
Quic : You Fayries that do haunt thefe mady 
Looke round about the wood if you can efpie 
A mortall that doth haunt our facred round : 
If fuch a one you can efpie, giue him his due. 
And leaue not till you pinch him blacke and blew : 
Giue them their charge Puck ere they part away. 
Sir Hu. Come hither Peane^ go to the countric 
houfes. 
And when you finde a flut that lies a fleepe. 
And all her dilhes foule, and roome vnfwept. 
With your long nailes pinch her till (he crie, 
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And fwcare to mend her fluttifli hufwiferie. 

Fat. I warrant you I will perfbrme your will. 

Hu. Where is Peadi go you& fee where Brokers 
And Foxe-eyed Seriants with their mafe, (fleep, 
Goe laie the Proctors in the ftreet. 
And pinch the lowfie Seriants fece : 
Spare none of thefe when they are a bed. 
But fiich whofe nofe lookes plew and red. 

Quic. Away begon, his mind fulfill. 
And looke that none of you lland ftilL 
Some do that thing, fbme do this, 
All do fbmething, none amis. 

Hir Hu. I fmell a man of middle earth. 

FaL God blefle me firom that wealch Fairie. 

Quic. Looke euery one about this round. 
And if that any here be found. 
For his prefiimption in this place, 
Spare neither legge, arme, head, nor face. 

Sir Hu. See I haue fmed one by good luck. 
His bodie man, his head a buck. 

Fal. God fend me good fortune now, and I care 

Quic. Go fbrait, and do as I commaund, (not. 
And take a Taper in your hand. 
And fet it to his fingers endes. 
And if you fee it him offends, 
And that he flarteth at the flame. 
Then is he mortall, know his name : 
If with an F. it doth begin, 
Why then be fhure he is full of fin. 
About it then, and know the truth. 
Of this fame metamorphifed youth. 

Sir Hu. Giue me the Tapers, I will try 
And if that he loue venery. 

They 
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They put the Tapers to his fingers, andhejiarts. 
Sir Hu. It is right indeed, he is full of lecheries 

and iniauitie. 
Quic. A little diftant from him ftand. 
And euery one take hand in hand, 
And compafle him within a ring, 
Firft pinch him well, and after fing. 

Here they pinch him^an J Jing about him, ^ the Doc- 
tor comes one way ^ftealesavoayahoy in red. And 
Slender another way he takes a boy in greene: And 
Fentonfieales mijteris Anne, being in white. And 
a noffe of hunting is made within: and all the Fai- 
ries runneaway. Falftaffepullesofhisbuchshead, 
and rifes vp. And enters M. Page, M. Ford, and 
their wiues, M. Shallow, Sir Hugh. 

Fal. Home the huttter quoth you : am I a ghoft ? 
Sblood the Fairies hath made a ghoft of me : 
What hunting at this time at night ? 
De lay my life the mad Prince oiff^ales 
Is ftealing his fathers Deare. How now who haue 
we here, what is all Jf^indfor ftirring ? Are y outhere ? 

Shal. God faue you fir fohn Faljiaffe. 

Sir Hu. God plefle you fir lohn, God plefle you. 

Pa. Why how now fir 7o>6«, what a pair of horns 
in your hand ? 

Ford. Thofe homes he ment to place vpon my 
And M. Brooke and he fhould be the men : (head. 
Why how now fir lohn, why are you thus amazed ? 
We know the Fairies man that pinched you fo. 
Your throwing in the Thames, your beating well, 
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And whats to come fir lobn^ that can we tell. 

jm. Pa. Sir fobn tis thus, your dilhonef I meanes 
To call our credits into queftion. 
Did make vs vndertake to our bell. 
To turne your leaud luft to a merry left. 

Fal, left, tis well, haue I lined to thefe yeares 
To be gulled now, now to be ridden ? 
Why men thefe were not Fairies} 

ABf.Pa. No fir lohn but boyes. 

FaL By the Lord I was twice or thrife in the 
They were not^ and yet the grofnefle (mind 

Of the fopperie perfwaded me they were. 
Well, and the fine wits of the C3ourt heare this,^ 
Thayle fo whip me with their keene lefts^ 
That thayle melt me out like tallow. 
Drop by drop out of my greafe. Boyes ! 

SirHu. I truft me boyes Sir /oi6« : and I was 
Alfb a Fairie that did helpe to pinch you. 

FaL I, tis well I am your May-pole, 
You haue the ftart of mee. 
Am I ridden too with a wealch goate ? 
With a peece of toafted cheefe ? 

SirHu. Butter is better then cheefe fir lohny 
You are all butter, butter. 

For. There is a further matter yet fir lobn^ 
There's %o. pound you borrowed of M. Brooke Sir 
And it muft be paid to M. Ford Sir lobn. {lohn^ 

Mi, For. Nay husband let that go to make ameds, 
Forgiue that fum, and fb weele jul be friends. 

For. Well here is my hand, all's forgiuen at laft. 

FaL It hath coft me well, 
I haue bene well pinched and waftied. 

Enter 
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Enter the Doctor, 

Mi. Pa, Now M. Doctor, fbnne I hope you are. 

Doct, Sonne begar you be de ville voman, 
Begar I tinck to marry metres -^», and begar 
Tis a whorfbn garfbn lack boy. 

Mif. Pa. How a boy ? 

Doct. I begar a boy. 

Pa. Nay be not angry wife, He tell thee true. 
It was my plot to deeeiue thee io: 
And by this time your daughter's married 
To M. Slender, and fee where he comes. 

Enter Slender, 
Now fbnne Slender^ 
Where's your bride } 

Slen, Bride, by Gods 1yd I thinke theres neuer a 
man in the worell hath that crofle fortune that I 
haue : begod I could cry for verie anger. 

Pa. Why whats the matter fonne Slender} 

Slen. Sonne, nay by God I am none of your fon. 

Pa. No, why fo ? (married. 

Slen. Why fb God faue me, tis a boy that I haue 

Pa. How a boy .? why did you miflake the word? 

Slen, No neither, for I came to her in red as you 
bad me, and I cried mum, and hee cried budget, fo 
well as euer you heard, and I haue married him. 

SirHu. lefhu M.4S/mi/<?r,cannotyoufeebutmarrie 

Pa. O I am vext at hart, what fhal I do.? (boyes? 
Enter Fenton and Anne. 

Mif, Pa, Here comes the man that hath deceiued 
How now daughter, where haue you bin } (vs all: 

An, At Curch forfboth. 

Pa. At Church, what haue you done there ? 

Fen. 
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Fen. Married to me, nay fir neuer ftorme, 
Tis done fir now, and cannot be vndone, 

Ford\ Ifaith M. Tage neuer chafe your felfe. 
She hath made her choife wheras her hart was fixt. 
Then tis in vaine for you to fl:orme or fret. 

FaL I am glad yet that your arrow hath glanced 

Mi. For. C3ome miftris fage^ De be bold with you, 
Tis pitie to part loue that is fo true. 

Mif. Pa. Altho that I haue mifled in my intent. 
Yet I am glad my husbands match was crofled. 
Here M. Fenton, take her, and God giue thee ioy . 

Sir Hu : Come M. Fage^ you muft needs agree. 

Fo. I y faith fir come, you fee your wife is wel plea- 

Pa. I cannot tel, and yetmy hart'swelleafed, (fed: 
And yet it doth me good the Doctor mifled. 
Come hither Fenton^ and come hither daughter, 
Go too you might haue flai'd for my good will. 
But fince your choife is made of one you loue. 
Here take her Fenton^ & both happie proue. (clings. 

Sir Hu. I wil aHb dance & eat plums at your wed- 

Ford. All parties pleafed, now let vs in to feaft. 
And laugh at Slender^ and the Doctors ieafl:. 
He hath got the maiden, each of you a boy 
To waite vpon you, fo God giue you ioy. 
And fir lohnFaljiaffe now fhal you keep your word. 
For Brooke this night fhall lye with miltris Ford. 

Exit omnes. 

FINIS 
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NOTES. 

N.B. The difTerences between the texts of the first quarto 
(1^02) and first iblio (1^25) are presumably due to one or 
more of the following agents : a refurttr who compiled the 
quarto text fix>m the play as acted ; an adapter who altered 
the play as written for purposes of stage representation $ a 
revher who worked over the play as originally written between 
the dates of the two printed texts. To determine the respective 
responsibility of these agents is the main object of the follow- 
ing notes* 

Title-page. S^ Mhj^ the Wdch Kni^t. This slip shows 
that the title-page was composed in the printer's office by 
some one with a very slight knowledge of the play. 

Scene i (!!• 1-120) = L i (of folio version). 

This scene is much cut in the quarto. This is largely 
rendered possible by implying (11. 14, &c.) that negotiauons 
for a match between Slender and Aime have already taken 
place and omitting all conversations on the subject except 
those between the principals. Lines 3— no and 205-7^ of 
the folio version are bodily omitted. This shortening might 
be supposed due to the stage adapter, in spite of the i&ct that 
it leaves the part subsequently played by Evans rather obscure. 
Since, however, later mstances of shortening are apparently 
due to the reporter, who began with a good deal more care 
than he ended, it is not impossible to hold him responsible 
for the considerable reconstruction this scene has undergone. 
This view is supported by evidence tending to show that the 
acting version contained passages omitted in their place by 
the reporter (11. 129-30;. The condensation (as distinct 
from cutting) which runs throughout the scene, might con- 
ceivably be also due in part to an adapter, but it ]s rather to 
be credited as a whole to the reporter, whose presence i% 
clearly seen in certain passages (e.g. 11. 1 1 7-1 9). He is certainly 
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responsible for the transposition at IL 8 1-^, the introdacticm 
of the lines at this point having possibly caused the inversion 
of IL 91-102 and 103-10. In two passages (11. 44*-^ and 
109-10) the quarto supplements the folio text, and in one other 
passage (IL 70-1) it preserves a possibly genuine speech, but in 
no case are these passages absolutely necessary to the sense. 

II. Mrbharmmft for ' aibitrement ', with the sense of j 



ment or arbitration. The corresponding passage in the folio 
(I. L 139-43) concerns the stealing of Slender's purse and is 
rather more explicit : * Peace, I pray you : now let vs vnder- 
stand : there is three Vmpires in thu matter, as I vnderstand ; 
that is. Master Page^* &c. In neither case, as it seems, had 
the parties agreed to submit their dispute; in the quarto 
FalstaBF is not even present. The confusion is evidently due 
to the reporter. 

29. CounctU, The folio text, which runs parallel to IL 72- 
44, reads ' King ', and the fact has been thought to point to 
a revision of the play after James's accession. Little weight, 
however, attaches to the argument, since ^King' would be 
historically correct. More significant is the expression in the 
felio (h iv. 6) : ' here will be an old abusing of Gods patience, 
and tne Kin^s English ' (omitted in the quarto), a passage in 
which historical accuracy is very unlikely. The Kind's English 
would have been as unnatural a mode of expression m i6qo as 
in 1900. 

39. vrdu^ Lc. words. The folio has * worts *. The reporter 
has put a wrong corruption into Evans's mouth and so made 
nonsense of FalstaBF's retort. 

44-4^. Tk^ carried mee,,.pockp. These words are not in 
the folio though it amplifies considerably at this point. 
Malone introduced them into his text from the quarto and has 
been followed by many subsequent editors. They certainly help 
the sense though not strictly necessary to it. 

$7' honor. Presumably a mere misprint for 'humor*. 

70-1 . Tour mistake sir.., is Foord sir. The folio has nothing 
corresponding to these lines, though they have a genuine appear- 
ance, and were almost certainly in the acting version. Hart 
notes : ' This passage shows that the term mistress belonged at this 
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time (1^02) correctly and distinctively to a maid or unmarried 
woman.* This is an error. Mrs. Ford is disclaiming any 
pretension to gentility. Such was undonbtedly the specific 
implication of the prefix ^ mistress ', thou2h it was widely used 
in common speech. Henslowe in his Diary applies it to all 
except the very poorest women whom he styles * goody ', i. e. 
goodwife. 

8 1-^. Jf^at would j^ou with me f . . . bt his dolt. These lines 
occur much later in the folio text (III. iv. ^3~8). Daniel 
obsenred that they were ^ evidently misplaced ' in the quarto, 
which could not therefore be original. I have no douot his 
▼iew is correct^ but the present passage does not prove i^ the 
quarto text being quite defensible. 

92—110. what haut you Btans . , . Tts faith. The two 
portions of this conversation, namely the bear part (11. 91-102) 
and the fencing part (U. 103-10), occur in the reverse order 
in the folio. 

I o^— lo. / cannot abide the smell ,,, he hot my shin. Here the 
quarto seems more intelli^le than the folio, which reads (I. u. 
^9$~7} : ' I bruiz'd my shm th'other day, with playing at Sword 
and Dagger with a Master of Fence (three veneys for a dish 
of stewU Prunes) and by my troth, I cannot abide the smell 
of hot meate since.' Whether Slender's rigmarole was intended 
to be intelligible is another quesdon. I incline to think the 
folio reading due to accidental omission, for I cannot agree 
with Hart (p. xxii) that the quarto is here ^corrupted for 
simplicity and brevity's sake '. He also appears (p. 27) to regard 
^hot' in 1. no as a misprint for ^brok'. It certainly stands 
for ^hit ' (the reading of Q^), but possibly also contains a pun. 

1 17-19. iViiy be God . . . troublesome. The parts of Slender 
and Anne are transposed fix>m the folio text, which reads (I. i. 
520-^): 

SI. Mistris ^nne : your selfe shall goe first. 

uin. Not I Sir, pray you keepe on . . . 

Si. He rather be vnmannerly, then troublesome . . . 

The reporter evidently remembered the words but confused 
the speakers. 
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Scene ii (11. 121-133)^!. ii. 

This short scene is substantially the same in the two versions. 
Unless we suppose revision, which is unlikely, the diflferences 
must be due to the reporter, since the quarto merely obscures 
the action without materially altering in length. 

129—30. / must not be absent at the grace. This remark 
occurs earlier in the folio (I. L 173)3 where, of course, it refers 
to the ante-prandial grace. Either its present position was 
original, and it was moved back in a subsequent revision — for 
what reason it is impossible to conjecture — or, more likely, its 
appearance here is due to the reporter. If so, it follows that 
the conversation in which it occurred (I. i. 20^-74) ^^ i>^ ^^^ 
in representation, as might otherwise have been supposed. 

Scene iii (11. 134-237) = !. iii. 

Throughout this scene the two versions are in remarkable 
aereement. It is clear that the scene was staged without 
alteration and that the reporter has been unusuaUy successful 
in reproducing it. There are one or two trifling corruptions 
in the folio(cf. 11. I77) 231). The only possible hints of revision 
occur at U. i5o, 1^2—3, and 22^, but in no case do they 
amount to much. I have annotated this scene rather fully on 
the ground that where the versions are so cbse minor variations 
acquire significance. 

134. fir lohn Falstafes Host of the Garter, This must be 
due to an original reading ^fir lohn Falstafie, his Host of the 
Garter* having dropped its comma and been mistaken for a 
pronominal possessive. 

1^9. Exit Bardolfe. The direction is not in the folio. 
Modem editors place it after the next speech (I. iii. 24). 

160, gongarian. If this is anything out a corruption of the 
folio reading ^ hungarian ' it has not been explained. Steevens 
quoted from *one of the old bombast plays' (the title of 
which he unfortunately ^forgot to note') the line: ^O base 
Gongarian, wilt thou the distafif wield ? ' Until the passage 
has been rediscovered comment is useless. 
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1^2-3. His mmde it not herokk^ jind thtrts the humor of it. 
The corresponding reading in the folio is (I. iii. if): *He 
was gotten in drmk : is not the humor coceited ? * Steevens 
chunsily appended the quarto reading to that of the folio. 
Hart apparently regarded both readings as genuine, though 
alternative, for he wrote that ^The words [of the quarto] make 
the allusion contained in ^^ gotten in drink more explicit ', the 
allusion being to the belief that a drunken man could only 
beget girls, the trade of tapster being regarded as eflfeminate. 
If so tnere has been revision 3 but I am inclined to ascribe 
the quarto reading to the reporter. 

164-7. ur$U my Laddes . . . for that humor. There is a slight 
transposition here, the first three lines occurring in the folio 
somewhat later after the Osteal' passage, while the fourth 
belongs to an omitted passage at I. iiL 71. The confusion, 
which is awkward, is doubtless due to the reporter. The 
constant repetition of ^ Well* (11. 164, 168, I7f, 179) isa sign 
of clumsy reconstruction from memory. 

168. tinder Boy. A compositor's misreading of ^Tinderbox' 
(foHo). 

172. minutes. The ingenious emendation ^minim's' con* 
tinues the musical metaphor, but is inadmissible in view of the 
agreement of the quarto and folio readings. 

174. Tis so indeed Nym^ thou hast hit it right. A sin^larly 
vapid substitute of the reporter for the folio reading (I. iii. 31) : 
^ Conuay : the wise call it : Steale ? foh : a £co for the phrase.' 

177* knowes. Stricter grammar than the folio reading 
^know'. 

1 90. well. The folio reads ^ will ', adding ^ and translated 
her will': presumably the correct reading, though several 
editors read ^ well ' in both places. 

194. attend her. This m.yts good sense, if a commonplace 
moral. But it probably onginated through a misunderstanding 
by the reporter of the remoter si^iificance of the folio reading 
' entertaine ', and produced the sm>sidiary change from ^ he ' to 
* She • in the previous line. 

198-201. examined my exteriors. . . lik^ a burning glasse. Con-» 
densed with slight transposition from the foUo text (I. iii. 
67 y &c.) : 
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examind my parts with most indidous illiads [oeillades] : 
sometimes the beame of her view, gailded my feote : 
sometimes my portly belly. 

Pist, Then did the San on dong-hill shine. 

M. I thanke thee £>r that humour. 

Fai. O she did so course o're my exteriors with such a 
greedy intention . . • 

The reporter may be pardoned £>r failing to understand the 
passage if the actor pronounced ^ oeillades ' as it is printed in 
the felio. 

2 1 8. my selfe and sorted Pagt, It should be remarked that 
where the quarto has ^Page* and the felio ^ Page\ most 
modem editors read (perhaps rightly) ^ page '. 

223. in my head. These words are not in the folio text, 
and were quite unnecessarily inserted from the quarto by Pope, 
thus finding their way into various modem editions. 

22^. Fairies, The felio reads ^Star*. The discrepancy is 
a little surprising. I think the reporter must have mistaken 
Welkin for the name of a witch or spirit, and forgetting the 
exact phrase, have thought Fairies appropriate. 

229-30. lie poses • • . hrnnor of it. In the folio these words 
form part of Nym's subsequent speech : ^ I will possesse him 
with yallownesse, for the reuolt of mine is dangerous : that is 
my true humour.' 

231-4. >irmf / to Foord , , , his bed defile. The rime has 
been obscured by the use of the old form ^ vilde '. The lines 
are clearly a reconstruction fix>m memory of those in the felio 
(I. iii. 1 1 J, &c.): 

And I to Page shall eke vnfold 

How Falstaffe (varlet vile) 

His Doue will proue ; his gM will hoM, 

And his soft couch defile. 

The internal rime fixed itself in the reporter's memory, but 
he fidled to recall its nature. It should be nodced that in 
11. 229 and 231 the quarto gives the names correctly: they 
are transposed in the folio. 
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Scene iv (11. ag8-gio) = I. iv. 

The quarto offers a greatly compressed text of this scene. 
What it gives is practically a rough summary, with a good 
deal of transposition of 11. 1-131 of the felio text, the 
remainder, the Fenton part, being unrepresented. Had this 
latter appeared in the acting version it would be natural to 
look £>r some trace of it in the reporter's text ; it is there£>re 
possible that the stage adapter cut it out. On the other 
hand, unless the reporter happened to remember the dia]o2ue 
particularly well it would be difficult for him to make anythmg 
of the scene, and since he is here still working with some care 
he may have preferred to omit it altogether. In the earlier 
portion of the scene the condensation seems due to the reporter 
abne. The only hint of revision is noted at 1. 170. 

243. A whay coloured beard. The corresponding words in the 
folio (riven to Simple) are : * a little wee-fece j with a little 
yellow Beard' (I. iv. 12-3). Hart has a confused but sugges- 
tive note. ^ Wee ' is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare. 
* Whay * would give a parallel to the isolated locution * Whay- 
fiice ' in Macbethy V. iii. 17. ^ Wee ' was probably not in use 
in the South so early as 1^00 except in the phrase ^ a wee bit '. 
Moreover in this phrase the word was constantly confused with 
' way ', which shows both that it was unfamiliar and that the 
vowel was pronounced as in * whay '. If * wee-face * is possible 
for i5oo, ^whay * is probably a misunderstanding 5 but more 
likely * whey-fiice ' is original, written ^ way-fece ' and emended 
by the compositor of 1^13 into * wee-fece '. 

245. fir Ton. This k>oks, at first sights like a corrupdon 
of * fir John \ but it must be * fir Hugh ' that is meant. Most 
probably therefore it is a misprint for <fir Tou\ this form 
being due to a mishearing. 

2fi. I fromise you my M,y &c. The texts do not run 
parallel about this point, but a good deal of the substance of 
the folbwing lines occurs later on in the folio (I. iv. 100, &c.). 

2^3. Tak^ ally andfak all This was a current phrase and 
may easily have been introduced by the reporter on his own 
initiarive. It should, however, be observed that it occurs in a 
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subsequent passage in the felio ^11. ii. 1x3) which is not feand 
in the quarto, the connexion bemg quite diflferent. 

270. Qmnting-hmst : of. 11. 272, 284, 287. The folio has 
^Closset* throuehout. It is difficult to see how the in- 
appropriate reading of the quarto arose. 

281. Got Tunvp met your heeltf. The folio reads: ^come 
after my heele to the Court.' This looks like unintelligent 
patchwork of the reporter, who remembered the word * heel ' 
and forgot the context. 

29^. tarche vn fetth tarcht a littU, It would seem that the 
quarto reading is either based on a mishearing, or else 
represents some corruption of actor's gag. 

loi, fir ffu. It has been the subject of remark that 
there is nothing in the quarto text to in&rm the doctor that 
Evans has any concern in the matter. This seems to dispose 
of the view that the divergence of the texts at this point can 
be due either to revision or stage adaptation, and forces us back 
on the carelessness of the reporter. 

it her ve chalege^ presumably for 'it bears the challenge *. 

307. Ik doo what I can for him. This line corresponds to 
two earlier passages of the folio text (I. iv. 34-J, 97-8). 

Scene v (11. 31 1-4(^4) = II. i. 

This scene is greatly condensed in the quarto down to the 
appearance of the Host. From that point to the end it is 
much fuller, but shows a good deal of minor, and some striking, 
transposition, and even re£ishioning. There is nothing to 
indicate stage adaptation, and except in the Case of the name 
' Brooke' (1. 43 3) Httle to suggest revision (see, however, 11. 439, 
4^7). 

328. hand. Evidently corrupt, but what was intended? 
' Honest ' seems the obvious word. 

^32—3. Will, I shall trust fat men the worse while I Hue for his 
sakf. This sentiment occurs rather later in the folio (II. i. 
$ f --6) : ' I shall thinke the worse of £it men, as lone as I 



haue an eye to make difference of mens liking.' In the 
present place the folio has (II. i. 28-30) : 'why lie Exhibit 
a Bill in the Parliament for the putting downe of men«* 
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Theobald and Malone,on the supposed authority of the quarto, 
very gratuitously printed * fat men *. 

3 3 5. Htm ntm Mlstrls Page^ &c. About this point the 
quarto more or less reverses the parts as given in the folio, 
where for instance L 54J belongs to a speech of Mrs. Ford's, 
11. 347-8 to one of Mrs. Page's, 1. 3^0 of Mrs. Ford's again. 
With 1. 3n ^^^ speakers get regular once more. 

339. to the hard tartsy to the very ears (not in the folio). 

363. when Pistoll lies do this. Not in the folio, but the 
remark is found in % Henry IV (V. iii 1 24). A somewhat 
similar case occurs a few lines earlier (\, 3^2) where Mrs. 
Page says of Falstaflf, ^ Why what a bladder of injqujtie is 
this ?' Falstaflf compares himself to a bladder in i Henny IV 
(II. iv. 366). Both, as Hart remarked, ^may be actors' 
inserrions Bimiliar with the dialogues of the earlier pUys in the 
series.' 

378. Hvw mw street hart, &c. The texts are by no means 
close about here. In the folio it is Page who says to his wife 
*How now Meg?' while Page's address to Ford, *How now 
man ? ' is postponed in tl^e foSo till after the exit of the women. 
The reporter is evidently reconstructing from a confused 
recollection. Mrs. Quickly's entrance, it will be noriced, is 
marked some lines too early. This would ordinarily be taken 
as indicating that the text was printed from a prompt copy. 
Little weight can, however, be attached to an isolated instance, 
and such an origin is anyhow out of the quesrion in the case 
of the present quarto. 

401—3. ^nd for . . . ufre. There is certainly a genuine 
ring about these words, and it is possible that something may 
have been accidentally omitted from the folio (at II. i. 188). 

412. ramping host. Presumably a mishearing of the folio 
* ranting-Host ' (II. i. 1 9^ ). 

433, lirook^y a misprint for Brook^. The folio has 'Broome* 
throughout, but the pun at L 543 (II. iL 1^7)9 which is 
indeed more elaborated in the folio than in the quarto, proves 
that ^ Brook *" was the original name and that ^ Broom ' was 
for some reason subsututed in revision. 

439—4^. For tho we be lustices . . . man of peace. Here, 
after a good deal of minor transposition since Shallow's 

M. W. I 
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entrance, occurs a more sedoos displacement. Two scenes 
later we find in the folio the following passage (II. iil M-%i) : 
pAgu Master SlndUm\ you haue your selfe beene a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace. 

^al. Body-kins M. P^i^, though I now be old, and of the 
peace ; if I see a sword out, my finger itches to make one : 
though wee arc Justices, and Doctors, and Church-men 
(M. Pufft) wee haue some salt of our youth in vs, we arc the 
sons of women (M. P<«g».) 
PAgt. Tis true, M'. Shallow. 
Aal. It wil be found so, (M. Page :) . • • 
There is nothing corresponding to this at the later point in 
the quarto. No reason appears for a transposition in either 
direction, and the discrepancy is, therefore, most likely due to 
a trick of the reporter's memory. 

4J7-^3- Come M, Ford . . . lie follow you'. This passage is 
interesting, for it would seem that the reporter has transposed 
what appears as a monolo^e in the folio into dialogue form. 
It might, of course, be an mstance of revision. 



Scene vi (11. j^6f-6^i)-ll. ii. 

The opening and close of this scene show close agreement 
between the texts, but all the middle part is greatly compressed 
in the quarto. The three divisions are represented in the 
quarto by 28, 105, and 46 lines, in the folio by 32, i29> and 
66 lines, respectively. Much of the central shortening h 
obviously due to the reporter, who has made various trans- 
positions, and introduced one bad confusion (L n4)* T'he 
sta^e adapter seems, however, also to have been at work on 
Robin's part (L ^ 19), and there is some fairly good evidence of 
revision as well (11. ^67^ J 37). 

457. / will retort the sum in eqmfage. The opening of this 
scene is very close in the two texts except for one remarkable 
variation. In place, namely, of the present line the folio reads : 
^ Why then the world's mine Oyster, which I, with sword will 
open.' Theobald and some later editors have tried to combine 
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the texts, prodadng non$en«9- Nevertheless, both readings are 
unquestionably genuine Shakespeare. I think there can be 
little doubt that we have to do with a case of revision, but 
I feel bound to point out another po^ibiljty. Suppose the 
original text to have run : 

FaL I will not lend thee a penny. 

Put. I will retort the sum in equipage. 

FaU Thou retortJ thou repay ! tnou proiStleis consumption! 
Hang no more at my girdle, I have nothing fer you, 

Pisu Why then the world's mine oyster, which I with 
sword will open. 

Fal- Not a penny : . • . 
It is obvious that this might give rise to either of the extant 
texts. To suppose, however, that the £>lio accidentally 
omitted the second and third, and the quarto the third and 
fourth of these speeches, would be to make somewhat un* 
reasonable demands on coincidence. 

Hart quotes the quarto reading and adds the note : ^ Pistol, 
it is suggested, meant [by *^ equipage"] ^^ stuff", probably stolen 
stuff. The word is somewhat similarly used by Ben Jonson in 
the mouth of Juniper in Cast h ^Ittrtdy IV. iv. fed. Gifford, 
vi. 354], I ^98, where it means articles of personal adornment. 
But the expression ^^ in equipage " had some odd usages. See 
Eastward Ho^ IV. ii. J]Bullen*s Marston^ iii. 89 : ^please you to 
let us see your straight backs in equipage,V i.e. be off with 
you], where it seems to mean, ^^ as you go along **, making 
Pistol's sense obvious.' But ^ equipage ' was frequently confused 
with the distinct word ^ equipace ', and I have uttle doubt that 
Pistol used it as a fantastic equivalent for ^ equity ', his sense 
being ^ I will return you the money in all £umess '. 

49 1 . recant. The folio has ^ relent '. The variant is not very 
easy to escplain unless we imagine a confusion on the part of 
the actor. 

492. awa^y no more. One would naturally suppose that 
Pistol here departs, in spite of a later speech given him in 
the folio (see 1. J 37). Lines 501-4, however, constitute 
a difficulty. Falstafrs remark : * heeres none but my owne 
houshold' would, indeed, be sufficiently justified by the 
presence of the Boy (c£ 1. J 19)3 bot Mrs. Quickly's reply. 
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^ Are they so ? * necessitates the presence of more than one — 
consequently of Pistol. 

493. Enur Mistrtsst Qukki/. In the £>]io she is nshered 
in by Robin, whose part has been cut as usaaL From this 
point the quarto text becomes a mere condensed summary of 
the folio, and remains so till the latter part of the scene with 
Brook, about 1. ^00. 

514-15. betvmn eight and nme. The details of these meetings 
are of some importance in view of the confusion of time-data 
that exists in both texts. According to the quarto the first 
meeting is to be between eieht and nine (the same morning 
presumably), ^ for then her husband goes a birdins*. This is 
quite unreasonably short notice and we have previously heard 
nothing of the birding. The second meeting is arranged 
(L 987^ for ^ to morrow sir, between ten and eleuen ', nothmg 
beine said about Ford. At the second meeting, however, it is 
exphcitly stated that ^ He is gone a birding sir John ' (L 1 148, 
cf. L ii^5)> ^^c 110 reason is given for his absence at 
the first meeting. The quarto, therefore, contradicts itself 
In the folio, in arrangin2 the first meeting, Mrs. Quickly 
merely says ^ her husband will be absence from his house, 
between ten and eleuen' ^11. ii. 85). Then, at the end 
of the scene containing the first meeting, Page says to Ford 
(IIL ill 246) : ' I doe inuite you to morrow morning to my 
house to break&st: after we'll a Birdine together, I haue 
a fine Hawke for the bush ' (cf. quarto, L 945). Again, in 
arraneins the second meeting Mrs. CMckly's words are : 
^ her husband goes this morning [shouldbe ^ to morrow ' as 
in the quarto] a birding $ she desires you once more to come 
to her, Detween eight and nine' (III. v. 45), which agrees 
with the subsequent allusions of both texts. The folio version 
is therefore the original, and the confiision of the quarto 
is merely due to the carelessness of the reporter. For the 
more serious difficulty connected with the second meeting see 
the notes on sc. xi below. 

519. Bt^ glue htr my furst. The folio has this later on : 
* there's my purse, I am yet thy debter : Boy, goe along with 
this woman, . . .' (II. ii. 138). Falstatf* has his page m the 
quarto (see 11. 114, 218), but the boy has no spes^ing part 
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and the role is insignificant. Most likely the part was cat for 
the stage and given to a super. There is no reason why the 
reporter should economize in characters, or why a reviser 
shoaM introduce the part. 

537* E^t Mistrtsst S^mckiy* At this point the folio gives 
a speech by Pistol, who has apparently been watching the 
scene from a£ir (II. ii 141) : 

This Pnncke is one of 0*pldt Carriers, 

Clap on more sailes, pursue : vp with your fights : 

Giue fire : she is my prize, or Ocean whelme them all. 
Whereon Hart comments : ^ I imagine this speech of Pistol's 
was an afterthought, to connect him with the Mrs. Quickly, 
Pistol's wife, of Henry K. Pistol has no business here at 
all.' In the quarto, he suggests (p. Ixii), Pistol leaves the 
stage at FalstafTs words : * Well, «> too, away, no more ' 
(I. 491), which do not appear in the folio, and is not seen 
a^ain. This may be the more seemly arrangement, but 
mrt appears to have overlooked the difficulty with regard 
to Pistol's exit discussed at 1. 492. 

538. Enter Bardolfe, There are several instances of minor 
transposition in the earlier part of the ensuing scene, but they 
are all such as would namrally arise from an attempt to report 
from memory. 

S7S' Nay beleeue it tW lohn^ for tis time. We should 
presumably read ^ true ' in place of ^ time '. 

191. veruensie. Taken by itself the reading of the quarto 
would be set down as a mere misprint for * feruensie '. In 
view, however, of the folio reading ^vehemency', the 
accidental substitution of 1; for / would be a singular coin* 
ddence. I am inclined to think that the reporter wrote 
'vemensie' and that the quarto readine is the result of 
a misreading or emendation on the compositor's part. 

jptf— 7. x^o siry . . . / now misdoubt. The reporter has made 
havoc of Brook's argument. Lines J 8 5-90 properly belong 
here, as in the folio. 

598. Well M, Brooke, &c. The texts now agree very 
closely as far as FalstafTs exit. Ford's final speech is a good 
deal shortened, chiefly by the transference of the devils' names 
passage, which occurs here in the folio, to 1. 10$ 6. 
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60%. Bnween 8. and 9. The felio, of coarse, has ^ betweene 
ten and elenen ' (see L 5 14^ 

^18. randeuowet^le. renaezvons. The felio has ^ haraest- 
home ', in the figarative sense of the consammation of a desire. 
The discrepancy is not very easy to explain. I suppose the 
reporter misunderstood the nse of the word, and connecting 
it in his mind with a festive gathering paraphrased it by 
* rendezvous '. 

611, cMck^lfy kfuuie. The felio has ^ mechanicall-salt-batter 
rogue '. The reporter betrays his incompetence by weaiisome 
repetition of the same terms. Strictly, of coune, ^ cuckally ' 
should be ^cuckaldly' or ^cuckaldy'; the termination may 
possibly be influenced by ^ wittoUy '• 

Scene vii (11. 644-7 oy) = II. iii. 

After a quite different opening to this scene, the quarto 
agrees closely with the £>lio from mine Host's entrance 
onward, but for one transposition (L ^58). The Host's part 
is particularly closely reproduced, and there is some suggestion 
that the reporter had a special knowledge of his sj>eeches 
(11. 661^ 6^6). There is no trace of stage adaptation, but 
possibly a hiint of revision (L 6^6). 

^4^-9. John I^tf^bU . • • John I^ugabU. These lines are 
quite diflferent from the more elaborate dialogue of the folio 
and are presumably the work of the reporter. 

6$^. francoyes. The folio has * Francisco'. *The Host 
means ^^ my Frenchman ",' says Hart. This inclines me to 
suppose that the word in the next line, ^ gallon/ represented 
by ^ Galhn ' in the folio, though undoubtedly intended for 
' Galen ', may not be without a suggestion of ' Gallia '. 

661, buUits tailt. The folio has the correct reading ^ buUy- 
Stale ' (= urine). The quarro reading, if not a mere misprint, 
is probably due to an actor's misunderstanding faithfolly 
reproduced by the reporter. 

66Z. Sir ffu^ is a Parson^ and you a Phisitlon, hktt this, 
or its equivalent, the folio has a passage corresponding to 
IL 439-45 of the quarto. There is no reason to suppose that 
the present is not its original position, and its displacement 
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dae to the reporter. Such transpositions are rare when 
the Host is on the stage, and it should be noticed that the 
shifting is from one Host-scene to another. 

^80. ^ni lU frottokfi &c. The prefix ffost has been 
accidentally omitted in the anarto. 

^81-3, go yon all omr we fields to Frogmore f The folio 
is clearly right in reading ^goe yoa through the Towne 
to Frogmore'y for mine Host immediately ad£ that he will 
bring the Doctor ^ about by the fields '. 

6g6, ^nd thou shalt wear hir cried game : sed I vhI bully. 
The folio reads : ^ and thou shalt wooe her ; Cride-game, said 
I well ? ' There are several difficulties in the quarto reading, 
and it almost looks as though the reporter were reprcxludng 
phrases which had been sharply impressed on his memory but 
which he did not wholly understand. The colon in the folio 
may be taken as correct and necessary, and its omission in 
the quarto is perhaps a mere misprint. The quarto readins 
' wear * is quite possible in the sense of ^ enjoy '-^* she shaU 
be thine' (cf. the proverbial phrase ^win and wear', as in 
Much ^doj V. L 8i, and Eufhuety ed. Bond, iL 82). Bither it 
represents the original readmg later toned down by a reviser, 
or more likely an ac^toi^'s coarsened substimte. There remains 
the crux ^ cried game * or * Cridc-game *. Nearly all modem 
editors have adopted Douce's conjecture ^ Cried I aim ', and 
so £ir as I know Hart stands alone in having subjected the 
passage to rigorous criticism. He points out that a reading 
of the folio, supported as this is by the quarto, must be taken 
as genuine and that we have no right to emend it. For the 
possible meaning I must refer to Hart's note. 

704. ^loHy aloHj aim. This expression Q allons ') is peculiar 
to the quarto and may have originated in a bit of gag. 

Scene viu (11. 705-786) = III. i. 

This scene is substantially the same in the two versions: 
What compression there is is clearly the work of the reporter, 
who must also be responsible for one possible transposirion 
(I 738). There may have been revision in one passage 
(1. 778). 
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717. Tfecre dwtb a. man in Babylon. In place of this line 
from the popular ballad ofSntanna tne folio has ^ U^n as lsa$ m 
Pabli»n\ the first line of the metrical version of the old 157th 
Psalm. Halliwell remarked that the line £:om the ballad 
might easily have been substituted ^ if the original sketch was 
edited from dictation '. Such substitution would be impossible 
in dictation but most natural in reconstruction fiom memory. 

737. o»fe, Le. his own. ^One ' is recognized as an erroneous 
form of ^own', while the omission of the pronoun was 
idiomatic. 

758. Now Sir Hn^yQU are a scholier, dec. There is nothing 
corresponding to this passage in the folio, but it resembles one 
in the scene oetween Falstaff and Brook (II. ii. 1 85^ : ' Sir, I 
heare you are a SchoUer ', &c., which is omitted in the quarto. 
The resemblance may be accidental $ if not the confusion is no 
doubt due to the reporter. 

7fi-3* Dharmi . . . JEHgiish. In the folio this is all one speech 
by the Host. 

758—9. far missing your meetings and appointments. These 
words are not in the folio and cannot be regarded as absolutely 
necessary to the sense. They are, however, a distinct help 
and have figured in modem editions ever since Pope introduced 
them from the quarto. 

773-4. Gine me thy hand ttratially So. In the foliO the passage 
runs : * No, he giues me the Prouerbes, and the No-verbcs. 
Giue me thy hand (Celestiall) so : Boyes of Art, I hane 
deceiu*d you both.' The words of the quarto are absolutely 
necessary to the sense and were inserted by Pope in the 
received text. There must have been an accidental mutilation 
of the folio text at this point, which makes it all the more 
likely that the same thing happened above. 

778. Bardolfr laie their swords to pawne. In the folio the 
passage runs : ^your hearts are mighty, your skinnes are whole, 
and let bum'd Sacke be the issue : Come, lay their swords to 
pawne.' Bardolf is an intruder. The quarto text is so 
unusually good about here that I hesitate to regard it as 
seriously corrupt in this passage. There may have been 
revision owing to the original being regarded as obscure, or 
else, as I suspect, the actor may have oeen responsible. I con- 
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jectare that what mine Host said was ^ Bardolph shall lay their 
swords to pawn ' and that he omitted the allusion to burnt sack 
as being obviously implied in the preceding. 

782. / will be tmn met you my lack^Host. The first hint of 
the horse-stealing plot. 

Scene ix (11. 787-827) = 111. ii. 

The opening of this scene as it stands in the £>lio, containing 
as it does a part fer Robin, was presumably cut in the acting 
version. The portion immediately after the entrance of Page 
and the rest difiers a eood deal in the two versions, but as 
nothing material is gamed in the way of compression the 
variations must be set down to the reporter, who introduces 
Anne rather clumsily, and is also no doubt responsible £>r the 
transposition at 1. 8i8. 

791. gtHsse* A common seventeenth-century £}rm of the 
plural o?*2uest *, also used by Caius (1. ^98, ^gesse *) and by 
the Host (L 1240). 

808. carite is, of course, a possible spelling of ^ carry*t ', as 
the folio reads, but ^betmes* for ^buttons' must surely be due 
to the inability of the compositor to read his copy. 

8i8-io. If there be one,,, for shame. This humorous if rather 
unsavoury perversion occurs in the folio (without Sir Hueh's 
rejoinder) in a later scene (III. iii. ijo). It fits eidier 
passage equally and its appearance here is presumably due to 
the reporter, while the underlining of the jest, as it were, 
may be no more than actors' gag. 

Scene x (11. 828-p>-i) = III. ui. 

As Hart observes (p. xxiii) the quarto text becomes more care- 
less from about this point on, and confusion and transposition 
become frequent. Robin appears at the opening of the 
present scene in the folio, and as usual the part involving his 
presence is cut in the quarto, presumably for the stage. The 
folio also contains directions to the servants as to the bestowal 
of FalstaiT, which do not appear in the quarto. Since the plot 
might be all the more effective on the stage for the audience 
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being kept in the dark till the knight's subsequent appearance, 
it \& possible to ascribe the omission to the stage adapter, 
though there is obviously no necessity to do so. From 
FalstafTs entry the quarto £>lIows the £>lio fairly regularly 
(omitting Robin again at III. iii. loo) but with violent com- 
pression. At 1. 91 f we get a hint that this vi due to the 
reporter, while his usual trahspositions are found at 11. 883, 
911,919. 

838. Ham I caught my heauenlU Itwtli The folio gives this 
line in the form : ^ Haue I caught thee, my heauenly lewel ? ' 
It is a quotation from Sidne/s ^strofhd and Stella (second 
song, ed, Grosart, 1873, i 77)5 and it is to be remarked that 
the quarto gives the line correaly. 

8 f o. tin veiUt, * Vellet * was a form of * velvet ', but in the 
present instance the compositor probably misread his copy : 
' valiant * — if that readin2 of the folio is correct. 

87f . Speak^ loudtr. This graphic aside evidently struck the 
mind of the reporter, and he introduced it at the first 
opportunity, though it properly belongs to the subsequent 
meeting (folio, IV. ii. 17), when accordmg to the folio FalstafT 
has retired to another chamber. Hart rightly emphasizes the 
greater propriety of the folio arrangement. 

883—4. Better any shifty rather than you shamed. The 
corresponding passage in the folio (III. iiL 13^): ^Oh, how 
haue you deceiu*d me?* is better in keepin? with the r6le. 
The words in the quarto may be a duplication of FaktafTs 
subsequent expression, ^ any extremitie, rather then a mischiefo ' 
(IV. u. 74, c£ 1. 1167). 

907. Exit omnes — that \Sy all who entered at 1. 895 (cf. 1. 911). 

9 1 i-l 1 . we cannot vse Him bad inou^. Corresponding to the 
folio, IV. ii. 104 : 'We cannot misuse enough/ 

^lS—i6. But this . . . loue increase. The reporter's attempt at 
introducing rime has not left much sense remaining. 

917. I^ay tpe wil send to Falstaffe once again. The folio 
makes Mrs. Page say (III. iii. 109) : ' let him be sent for to 
morrow eight a clocke to haue amends,' which anticipates the 
arrangements which ensure Ford's being absent at that hour 
(iii. i4f). 
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9 1 9-2 f . what wiuu ...allthe draffe. These lines are again 
borrowed from a later scene, where the £>lio has (IV. ii 10^) : 
We'll leaue a proofe by that which we will doo, 
Wiaes may be merry, and yet honest too : 
We do not acte that often, iest, and laugh, 
Tis old, but true. Still Swine eats all the draugh. 
It may be mentioned that Qi added 'so' to L 918 in order 
to make a rime with 1. 919. 

91$ -6, Did you heart. . .peace. These remarks lose their 
point in the quarto owing to the omission above of Mrs. Ford's 
remark : ' I thinke my husband hath some speciall suspidon of 
FaUtaffs being heere* (felio. III. iil 199). This points to 
the reporter, not the stage-adapter, being responsible for the 
shortening of this scene. 

93 1. Tou seme me weii, do you not f The prefix Aih, For. has 
been omitted befere these words. 

94 f. dinmr, an obvious slip £>r ' break&st * as in the £>lio. 
951. Exit omnes. Before the characters leave the stage 
the folio inserts another allusion to the horse-stealing pbt (lu. 
iil 2jf): 

Eua. I pray you now remembrance to morrow on the 
lowsie knaue, mine Host. 

Cai. Dat is ^ood by gar, withall my heart. 

Eua. A lousie knaue, to haue his gibes, and his mockeries. 

Scene xi (11. p5^2-io(J7) = III. v. 

We here come at Once to the most important transposition 
in the arrangement of the quarto text and to the tdtst 
serious crux in the time indications of the play, and k is not 
impossible that the two may be related. According to 
Daniel, sc. xii is misplaced in the quarto and should, as in 
the feHo, come between scs. x and xi, but his reason, that 
time must be given £>r FalstafF to get home, is not very 
cogent. In the felio the order is fixed by Mrs. Qnickly's 
remark at the end of IIL iv (= sc. xii) : 'Well, I must of 
another errand to Sir lohn FaUtaffe^ but these words are 
omitted in the quarto. 
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It has, of coarse, always been a matter of comment that 
in the present scene, as it stands in the folio, the indications 
of time are inextricably confbsed. FalstafT enters horn his 
ducking and is immediately meted by Mrs. Quickly, who 
informs him that Ford ^ goes this morning a birding ' and that 
his wife 'desires you once more to come to her, betweene 
eight and nine' (III. v. 4^-7)) while later on Brook 
obsenres: "Tis past eight already Sir* (v. 135). Varioos 
and violent emendations have been proposed, but the only 
result has been to hide, nqt to remove, the difficulty. 
However the confusion arose, whether through sheer careless- 
ness on the author's part, or through some clumsy attempt to 
amalgamate two distinct scenes for stage presentation, it is 
inherent in the text as we have it and no superficial tinkering 
will avail. 

It will be noticed that the contradiction, though equally 
present, is somewhat less in evidence in the quarto. ^And 
sir,' says Mrs. Qmckly, * she would desire you of all loues you 
will meet her once again, to morrow sir, betweene ten and 
eleuen* (1. 985). Later on, however. Brook says (1. 1047): 
' Why sir, us almost ten already ' (for the discrepancy of houn 
see 1. S 14). Two possibilities are open to conjecture. Either 
the folio represents the earlier text and the quarto an attempt 
at correction (the adapter or reporter havmg brought Mrs. 
Quickly's remarks into agreen^ent with the opemns of the scene, 
and in so doing made tnem clash with the close J; or else the 
folio represents an attempted emendation of the original (the 
reviser having brought Mrs. Qnickly's remarks into agreement 
with Brook's, forgetting that this made havoc of the opening). 
I shall argue in a moment in £ivoar of the former of these 
alternatives. 

It has been saul by Daniel (p. viii) that ' The confusk}n may 
be easily cured in the Qp edition by simply drawing a line 
between the FalstafT-Qmckly portion of the scene and the 
FalstafT-Ford pordon '. This is perfectly true — as fer as the 
scene itself is concerned. But it will not cure the confosion, for 
it leaves Brook's visit tQ take place the following morning. 
Now, at their first interview FalstafT repeatedly directed BiocS: 
to ' Come to me soone at night' (11. 5|o, 5x8, cf. II. iL 277, 
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299), and, moreover, if Ford had not already had notice of 
Fahta^fs visit, he would, at the hour he is represented as 
calling on him, have actually been breakfasting with Page. 

The impossibility of removing the confusion, owing to data 
outside the scene itself seems to negative the idea that the 
difficulty is due to the amalgamation of two scenes into one, 
and forces us to the conclusion that it is really inherent in the 
composition. If so, it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
the Folio text, in whjch the contradiction is the more violent, is 
the original^ since it is more likely that a reviser or adapter 
should seek to remove an obvious difficulty than that he should 
happen to fall into the same error as the onginal author. 
Moreover, there is the change in the order of the scenes. It 
Is just possible that the adapter or reporter responsible for the 
quarto version, feeling the contradiction, perceived, like Daniel, 
that it could be removed, as ht as the actual scene was 
concerned, by splitting it in two, that when he omitted III. iv 
at 1. 95 1 he intended to insert it after 1. 99^, and that when 
he arrived at that point he either forgot about it, or else, 
perceiving that it would not really mena matters, postponed it 
to the place where it now stands. 

For these reasons I believe that the folio represents the 
text substantially as Shakespeare wrote it, and the quarto an 
unskilful adaptation. 

Of course the confusion is not actually in the structure of the 
play but only in the text and can be cured by the adoption of 
sufficiently drastic methods. Mrs. Quickly's speech must be 

fiven in the form in which it appears in the quarto (which 
armonizes with folio. III. iv. 113), and in the Brook portion 
IL 1047-9 (^ Why sir . . . appointment =111. v, 134-y) must be 
omitted. This would be the proper course for a stage- 
manager to pursue : it is not open to an editor. 

The scene offers few points of interest in detail. The 
reporter is seen in twQ transpositions (IL 99^, 1057), and is no 
doubt responsible for the compression of the middle portion. 
The compositor must be credited with two patent blunders 
(11. 9^4, 971), while several small discrepancies between the 
texts are presumably due to a Jacobean ^ reformer ' (IL 9^2, 
998, loio). 
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9f 3. Two orders £>r drink that appear in the folio text (III. 
V. 3, 29) are here reduced to one. 

957-9. Ham I limd . . • Butchers offolL The folio has : 
^Haue I liu*d to be carried in a Basket like a barrow of 
butcher's Offall ? and to be throwne in the Thames ? * Hart 
points out that in either case ' barrow ' means ' barrowful ', and 
that the folio reading is, therefore, quite possible. It remains, 
however, though perhaps original extremely clumsy, and that 
of the quarto is a natural emendadon. 

9^4. in the litter. The word ' fifteen *, preserved in the folio, 
has evidently dropped out before this phrase. 

971. mowey is evidently a compositor's error for ' Mummie ', 
as in the foHo. 

^7^* Enter AAstresse Qmckfy. So hx the texts are in close 
agreement. The interview with Mrs. Qmckly is much con- 
densed in the quarto, the text having been reconstructed by 
the reporter round a few phrases that stuck in his memory. 
For the discrepancy as to hours see 1* 1 14* 

99^. / mil not faiU, Commend me to her. The folio here 
reads (1X1. v. 5^) : ^ Well, be gone : I will not misse her.' The 
words of the quarto are a repetition fix>m II. ii. 95 : ' Woman, 
commend me to her, I will not £iile her' (cf. IL 518-19). 

999. Enter Brook^ With the Ford interview the two texts 
again become closer, in spite of the violent condensadon to 
which Falstafi^s longest speech (IL 1030-9=111. v. 9^-124) 
has been subjected. 

1057-^1. >^tf a man . « . hath not such a name. These 
remarks are transferred from the close of the former interview 
where the folio reads (II. ii. 3<::^7): ^and I shall not onely 
receiue this villanous wrong, but stand vnder the adoption of 
abhominable terms, and by him that does mee this wrong : 
Termes, names : ulmamon sounds well : Lucifer^ well : Bar^ 
bason^ well: ytt they are Diuels additions, the names of detids : 
But Cuckold, WittoU, Cuckold ? the Diuell himself hath not 
such a name.' 
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Scene xii (11. io58-ii3p) = III. iv. 

It will be noticed that the first two speeches of the qoarto 
text form jnst sach a conversation as is implied by Fenton's 
opening words in the folio : 

I see I cannot get thy Fathers loae. 

Therefore no more tame me to him (sweet Nan). 

It looks, at first sisht, as thoneh Shakespeare, in revising 
his play, had cut out the very weak passage in the quarto and 
substituted these two lines. It must, however, be remembered 
that there is here no question of the original draft — if such 
existed — having been by any hand but Shakespeare's, and 
that it is diifiaut to imagine how a single one of the first ten 
lines of the quarto text could come fiom his" pen. They can 
only represent Shakespeare as rewritten by some literary 
hack. But in that case it is just as easy to suppose that 
the reporter, with but a vague recollection of the scene in his 
mind, began the conversation at the beginning instead of 
plunging into the midst of it as Shakespeare did. Such 
a proceeding is of a piece with his subsequent performance. 
The chief difference between the texts ot the latter part of 
the scene lies in the £ict that in the quarto Page and his 
wife. Shallow and Slender all enter together, and that, after 
the passage between Fenton and the parents, the latter go out 
leaving Shallow and Slender to talk with Anne ; whereas in 
the fouo Shallow and Slender enter first and converse with 
Anne while Fenton talks with Mrs. Quickly, and the parents 
only enter subsequently. There is thus a good deal of 
transposition, and the quarto arrangement necessitates at 
least one speech (11. 1101-4) not found in the folio. There 
is also a great deal of minor transposition in the Shallow and 
Slender portion which can only be properly shown by parallel 
texts, and of violent compression in the Page-Fenton portion. 
There Vi nothing to suggest that in these later changes we have 
to reckon with any onebut the reporter. 

io85. Emtr M, Page, &c. Immediately before this in the 
folio occurs the passage which forms 11. 8 1-6 (in sc. i) of the 
quarto text. 
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1 1 1 6-1 7. ^U this is ntmghy hark^you mistresse uinne. These 
words presumably belong to the £>llowing speech by Shallow. 

1133. lie gim you more then lie tdik^ of. This remark is 
apparently a reminiscence of fetio. III. ii. f 7 : ^ I would not 
breake with her for more money Then He speake of.* 

Scene xiii (11. 1140-1231) = IV. ii. 

The scene which opens the fourth act of the folio versKm 
has nothing correspondine to it 'in the quarto. It supplied 
Rossetti with the motto of one of his most remarkable poems, 
but its omission is certainly no loss to the play. It introduces 
Mrs. Page's young son, William, and was, no doubt, for that 
and other reasons, omitted from the stage adaptation. 

Sc. xiii is much compressed in the quarto, but the work has 
been done with some intelligence. An apparent attempt 
at brisking up the action would suggest the stage adapter, 
were it not that the omission by whicu the presentation gains 
most seems on other grounds referable to the reporter 
(L 1 181). A few ininor transpositions (e.g. 1. 11 97) and 
the clumsy opening (1. ii4f) are also doubtless his handi- 
work. 

1 140. Enter misteris Ford and her two men. The directions 
to the senrants are given in the folio when the latter actually 
enter to take the basket (IV. u. no). That is obviously 
their correct place, for the ODJect of the basket is to fool the 
jeabus husband, and his wife has no reason at the opening of 
the scene to suppose that he will be present. Whoever was 
responsible for the transposition forgot that on both occasfons 
Mrs. Page arranged to bnns news of Ford's approach in jest, 
and on both occasions was forced to bring it in earnest. The 
humiliation prepared for FaUtaff on his second visit is that 
of being sent through the streets of Windsor disguised as an 
old woman. The success of this device really depends upon 
his meeting Ford, who has a particular objection to £it 
witches, but it is evident from the folio (IV. u. 8^, &c.) that 
it had been prepared without that expectation. 

1145. Enter Syr John. Here again (as in sc. xii) the 
reporter endeavours to represent a conversation from the 
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beginning, whereas Shakespeare, far more effectively, intro- 
dnces us into the very middle of it. In this instance the 
proceeding was necessitated by the previous transposition. 

Ii7f. Gillian of Brainford, The £>lio only calls her 
'mother Prai* (IV. ii. 191), ^the 6t [or 'old*,] woman 
of Brainford ' (ii. 77 , 87), * the witch of Brainford ' (ii. 1 00). It 
is doubnul whether Shakespeare intended to identify her with 
the notorious old Jyll whose obscene * Testament ' was printed 
by William Copland. The mention of Brainford, or Brentford, 
would, however, inevitably suggest this character, and the 
reporter — if not the actor-^appears to have boldly inserted 
her name. The question is fully discussed by Hart (p. xlviii). 

1 181. Exit Mis. Page^ & Sir John. In the folio Falstaff 
goes off first, and there follow several speeches between the 
two wives. They tend to develop the situation, but are not 
essential to its comprehension, and tend to make the action 
drae. They might conceivably be cut out by a stage-adapter. 
It should, however, be observed that their omission practically 
necessitates the removal of the directions to the servants 
to their present illogical position (1. 1140), also that the 
couplets (IV. ii. 10^-9) occur in a mutilated form in the 
quarto on the occasion of the first appointment (11. 91 9-21). 
Neither of these transpositions make the suggestion of a stage 
adaptation exactly impossible, but it mustbe admitted that 
they are both very much more after the manner of the 
reporter. 

Il8f. fiotp wnp whither got ytmf Ha vhiiijtr go youf 
Repeated from the first basket-scene (L 898=^I. lii. 65). 
The foHo merely has : ' Set downe the ba^^et villaine.* 

1 188. What is the reason that ym vse me thusf There is 
nothing corresponding to this line in tl^e folip versipn; but 
cnrbusly enough it occurs, as Daniel pointed out, in Hamlet 
Ci6oj^ and foho), V. i. 511. In the earlier Hamlet quarto 
(i<^o3, sc. xvi, L t6$) it runs : ' What is the reason sir that 
you wrong me thus ? ' The line most have been introduced 
into the Merry Wrves either by the actor or the reporter, and 
in either case its appearance proves that in this particular 
at least the version ot Hamlet which held the stage in 1601-% 
agreed with the later and not the earlier text. 
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1 197— 1 20 1. Tom youAi in a basket . . . m these fits. There 
is a good deal of shuffling as well as compression in these 
speeches. 

121 1. Switch, &c. The speaker's name — For, — ^has been 
accidentally omitted before these words. 

1123. Exit emnes^ that is, all those who entered at L 1 182 
(cf. 1. 907). 

Scene xiv (11* 1131-1241) = IV. iiu 

This short scene, the first fragment of the horse-stealing 
plot, is almost verbally the same in the two texts. There 
seems no reason to suppose that it has midergone alteration 
like the rest of the scenes devoted to that epis^e. 

Iij4. ^ Stanger (not in the felio), doubtless a misprint 
for * the stranger (as in Q2), i.e. the foreigner. The folb 
has ^Germane' (mddem editions, ^Germans') in place of 
« Geiltlenien *. 

Scene xv (11. 1243-1360) = IV. iv. 

In this scene, while the substance of the two texts is the 
same, the language hardly even presents points of contact. 
The quarto is much compressed. If this is due to the reporter, 
nowhere previously has he rewritten a scene so entirely and 
so boldly. That a good deal of the discrepancy h due to him 
is obvious, but the rimed lines at the end of the scene are 
better than his attempts elsewhere and might possibly be due 
to an adapter. On the other hand, it is not impossible that 
the folio text may represent a reconstrucrion of later date. 
Some alteration in this pordon of the play almost certainly 
occurred in connexbn with the horse-stealing plot. It is true 
that what remains of that plot is substantial^ the same in the 
two texts, but it is possible that, when alterarion became 
necessary, all that was done to the stage version was to 
excise certain passages, while in the full version the mutila- 
tions were disguised by a reconstrucrion and expansion of the 
neighbouring porrions. That the work was clumsily done 
seems evident, and is witnessed by the number of passages in 
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which editors have at different times soaght to emend the felio 
by the help of the qaarto text. 

12(^0-2. Let me dbne . . . comt or not. The corresponding 
speech in the folio occurs a good deal later (IV. iv. 76). 
Ford carries out his intenrion in the first scene of the fifth act, 
which is omitted in the quarto. 

11^4. Heart my dimce. In the folio, Mrs. Page having told 
the tale .of Herne the hunter. Page asks : ' Bu^ what of this ? ' 
whereupon Mrs. Ford replies : ^ Marry this is our deuise. That 
Falsfaffft at that Oake shall meete with vs,' opitting the point 
that hp is to be disguised as Heme. Thi$, Hart argues, is 
implied in the subsequent conversation — Paee says : ' And in 
this shape, when you haue brought him thither* — but what is 
really implied is that the suggestion has already been made. 
Hart and the Cambridge editors are right in disallowing as 
illegitimate Theobald and Malone's attempt to tack 1. 1171 of 
the quarto on to Mrs. Ford's speech as given in the folio (the 
two texts not being parallel), but Hart seems clearly wrong in 
disputing the view ot the Cambridge editors that the folio text 
is defective. 

i%6^. Home^ cf. 1271, 1442, ^453, ifip* 1'he folio 
throughout has //erne, no doubt rightly, the quarto form being 
an obvious corruption. 

1 28 1, ^nd in that Mask^ &c. From this point on there 
are numerous minor transpositions and discrepancies, obviously 
due to reconstruction from memory. In the folio Mrs. Page 
does not explain how the Doctor is to possess himself of her 
daughter, but merely at the end of the scene announces her 
intention of going to see him. Lines 1 293—4 properly belong 
to an earlier portion of the scene (IV. iv. 20) and to Evans. 

1 294-1 500. Note that these last six lines rime. There 
is nothing corresponding m the folio, except an altogether 
different couplet at the end of Mrs. Page's soliloquy after the 
rest have left the stage. The rime in 11. 1 294-f is connected 
with the transposition noticed above (11. 1 293-4), but the rest 
at any rate might be original. 
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Scene xvi (11. i3oi-i3p7)=IV. v. 

This scene presents some peculiarities. The opening con- 
yersation with mine Host is almost verbally the same m the 
two texts. So in the scene between Falsta^T and Simple 
except for the omission in the quarto of the most important 
part of it. Then comes a change. The horse-stealing 
passage is badly mangled in the quarto, mine Host's speeches 
being as much corrupted as the rest. This £ict, of prime 
importance for the history of the text, is fully discussed below. 
FalstaflTs soliloquy is shortened in the quarto by a porrion being 
transferred to 1. i H^ > ^^^ ^^^ quarto nevertheless corrects the 
£>lio at 1. 137^* The scene with Mrs. Quickly is substantially 
the same in the two texts. 

1305. thtns his CastU. I suspect, though nobody seems to 
have nodced it be£>re, that there is here an allusion to the 
original name of the character we know as FalstafF. So 
in I JF/enjy IV (I.. iL 47) the Prince calls FalstafF * my old 
Lad of the Castle*. The name had been changed fiom 
Oldcastle to FalstafF before if Feb. 1598, but we Ctiow that 
the old name persisted in common use as late as i<^oo . 
(Malone Society Collections, i. iii), and there is no im- 
probability in supposing that a theatrical * audience would 
understand an allusion to it even as late as 1^02. 
^ 1333* Cmsomd him of it. After this the folio has a further 
question about Anne. Daniel menrioned this passage as one 
of those that prove murilarion in the quarto text. 1 cannot 
regard the particular argument upon which he relied (the 
absurdity namely of Slender's reply in the quarto) as cogent, 
but his conclusion was doubtless correct, n>r in the quarto 
there is no point whatever in Slender's visit. There is not 
very much in the folio, but it is just possible that his appear- 
ance here may be due to his having played some part in the 
original horse-stealing plot. 

1335. / tik^^ tpho more boide, presumably a misprint for 'I, 
like who ', &c. The folio has : ^ I Sir : like who more bold.' 
It should, however, be remarked thsit in flenvy f^(II.ii8) Pistol 
addresses Bardolf as ' Base Tyke ' (' Base slaue ' in the quarto). 
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1344-71. Enttr Bardolfe . . . Exit [//bi^]. Here is the 
second and main firaement of the horse-stealing plot. A 
careful comparison of the texts makes it clear that the original 
passage was substantially as in the folio, the discrepancies 
being due to corruption in the quarto text. This corruption 
is, however, very extensive, and contrary to what we have 
learned to expect fix>m previous scenes, it extends equally to 
the speeches of the Host. I have little doubt that the explana- 
tion is that the whole passage is a later substitution for the 
original suppressed scene, and that the actor who played the 
part of the Host never troubled to learn the new part properly. 
Very likely the insertion was merely read over in the tiring- 
house and never properly worked into the parts at all. 

1349. Maidenhead. The folio has ^ Eaton \ which is more 
likely. There was no occasion to carry Bardolph as £ir as 
Maidenhead 5 moreover, Slough (if a pun is intended in 
1. 1350) is beyond Eton, not beyond Maidenhead. 

1351-^9. Enter Doctor. . . Exit. Enter Sir Hugh . . . Edt. The 
appearances of Caius and Evans (11. 135 1—9 and 1 3^0-9) occur 
in the opposite order in the folio (IV. v. 75-9 1 ). There seems 
no reason for this transposition in the quarto, except the 
reporter's habitual carelessness, but it is presumably responsible 
for the truly astounding perversion at 1. 1370. 

1357. Branford. The third place mentioned in the folio 
(by Evans) is ^ Cble-broo^e \ It will be obseiVed that in the 
quarto the Doctor merely anticipates what Sir Hugh has to say 
as to the Host's being cozened. In the folio ne far more 
appropriately warns his victim that nothing is known at Court 
as to the arrival of any German duke. The quarto through- 
out this passage presents an obviously debased text. 

13^4. cosen garmombles. The folio reads : ^ Cozen-Iermans.' 
The question whether ^ cosen earmombles ' is or is not an in- 
version of ^our cousin Mumpellgart *, as Elizabeth called her 
persistent suitor for the honour otthe Garter, has been debated 
by editors at a length and with an erudition which make 
emulation vain. I would only call attention to one point. 
I have been forced above to the conclusion (I.1344) that the 
whole of this passage is unoriginal, being a substitution for 
a more elaborate scene which had for some reason to be cut 
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out. Moreover, of this substituted passage the authoritatiTe 
Xt%X is preserved in the folio. It is therefore unreasonable to 
suppose that the quarto, which Vi particularly corrupt at this 
point, can retain original readings which have been revised in 
the folio. If * earmombles ' is anything but a wild blunder of 
the compositor, it must be, not a fragment of the original text, 
but a sly allusion to the censored episode introduced by the 
actor (an Elizabethan Pelissier) for the benefit of an audience 
£imiliar with current dramatic scandal I do not think that it 
has been observed as it should that in this passage the quarto 
is curiously persistent in giving the Host his full title of ' mine 
Host of the Garter*. 

13^9. ^AU why, I cannot omit to quote Hart's ingenious 
note on this phrase, which occurs only in the quarto. * I have 
not,' he says, * seen any note on these words " grate why ". 
No doubt they are Welsh, and the letter "r" is a misprint. 
They mean " bless you ", or " preserve you ** {cadw chwi)^ as 
I judge from the expression '*Du cat a whee " (God bless yon), 
which is dealt with by Nares. ... It is pleasant, if I am right, 
to find one Welsh expression in Evans* mouth, the only one, 
I believe, in Shakespeare.' 

1370. I am cosmed ffugh, and coy Bardolfe, The readine of 
the folio text (IV. v. 92) : * Huy and cry, (villaine) goe,' albws 
us to eitiend this strange nonsense into : ^ I am cosened ! hu 
and cry, Bardotfe ! ' The quarto reading as it stands is probably 
no more than a perversely ingenious conjecture on the part of 
a compositor unable to read his copy. 

137^. to say my prayers. These words, which seem absolutely 
necessary to the sense and are undoubtedly genuine, are absent 
from the folio text, though inserted fix>m the quarto in all 
modem editions. 



Scene xvii (11. 13^8-1435^) = IV. vi. 

In spite of the rather drastic compression to which this scene 
has been subjected in the quarto, it retains all the essential in- 
formation. The quarto preserves one speech by the Host not 
found in the folio (1. 1414), but it is too slight to be significant. 
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1599. Sfukt not to me sir^ &c. These opening lines supply 
the last direct reference to the horse-stealing plot, and add 
nothing to our knowledge of it. 

1 4 1 1 . Wherein fat Falstaffe had a mighiie scare. Both texts here 
present difficulties, ^d some modem editors have £>llowed 
Malone in his quite illegitimate attempt to emend the £dUo 
from the qudrto — the context and construction being quite 
different in the two texts. The folio version, though abrupt 
and unmetrical, is probably substantially correct (IV. vi. 
ia-i8): 

t haue a letter fronl het 
Of siich contents, as ybu will wonder at ; 
The mirth wheroi^ so larded with my matter. 
That neither (singly) can be manifested 
Without the Shew of both : ht Falstaffe 
Hath a great Scene ; the image of the iest 
He show you here at large . . . 

In the quarto it looks at first as thodgh 1. 141 1 Were a fragment 
that had got out of place, but when, with the help of the folio, 
we have emended it to : 

Wherin hi Falstaffe hath a mlghtie scene, 

it appears to be a not impossible parenthetical clause depending 
on * night ' in the previous line. 

1411. Gf^/c», doubtless a printer's error for ^ Eaton* as in 
the folio. 

1419-30. ^nd bring her , , , there be married. Hart speaks 
disrespectifully of the corresponding lines in the folio (IV. vL 
f o-i) : 

. And in the lawfiill name of marrying. 
To glue our hearts vnited ceremony, 

and elsewhere (p. xvi) suggests that this long speech of Fentbn's 
may be due to stage aciaptation. Be this as it may, there is 
nothing in the quarto to suggest that the text upon which it 
was based differed in any way from that preserved in the folio 
so far as the present scene is concerned. 
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Scene xviii (11. i435-i(Ji4) = V. v. 

The first four scenes of the fifth act of the folio text are 
bodily omitted in the quarto. Nothing would be lost on the 
stage by their excision, but, in view of past experience, 11. 1457—8 
should make us hesitate to ascribe their absence to adaptation. 

The long final scene is greatly compressed in the quarto 
text, which, indeed, goes almost entirely to pieces. It shows 
every sign of mutilation and corruption, being evidently 
a rough reconstruction from memory, on the whole looser and 
more careless than any other portion of the play. Yet in 
spite of this it shows evident signs of going back to an original 
different from the folio text, and one, moreover, intended for 
a different audience (11. 14739 149^)« It may also conceivably 
contain genuine fragments which have been erased from the 
folio text (11. \%6\-x). The latter has pretty certainly been 
subjected to revision at some date, and may even have been 
contaminated by actors* gag (c£ L 1484). 

1437—8. ThU is the third time . . , old [Qi odde] nwnbers. 
In the folio V. i opens with Falstaffs words : ^ Pre'thee no 
more pratlin? : eo. He hold, this is the third time : I hope 
good lucke ues m odde numbers.' There being no reason 
why an adapter should have transferred them to this place, 
their appearance must be due to the reporter, whence it 
follows that V. i at least must have formed part of the acting 
version. Daniel argued that the lines are out of place in the 
quarto since ^ FalstafF is awkwardly made to say that he will 
venture when he has actually done so '. But this is uncon- 
vincing. FalstafF coming on to the stage before meeting the 
wives might quite naturally say that he will risk yet another 
encounter with them. 

141^8. Enter sir fiu^ . . . and afterward sfeak^. Unlike 
the quarto and unlike modem editions, the folio has the 
simple direction ^ Enter Fairies \ On the other hand we get 
a full list of the characters who appear in the course of the 
scene in the initial direction, which runs : ' Enter Falstaffe^ 
AUstris Pagej Mistris Ford^ E$$ans^ ^nne Page^ Fairies^ P^h 
Ford^ S^wmy^ Slender, Fenton, Cains, PistoU.* There is no 
sort of order in this list $ the characters who appear among 
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the Fairies most be : Evans, Anne, Qaickly, Pistol. Evans, 
of course, is there in his own character ; he announces his 
intention of appearing as ' lackanapes ' (1. 1x90, IV. iv. ^7), 
he is 'that wealch Fairie* (L 1484, V. v. 8f), answers in the 
auarto to the name of ' Puck^ (1. I4^f ), and according to the 
direaion of the same text is dressed ^ lik^ a Satyn* (L 14^^). 
Anne also is present, though neither text gives her a part, 
which would, indeed, be inappropriate. Pistol has several 
speeches assigned to him in the folio, but, as Daniel saw, 
all that this means is that the actor who played the part 
of Pistol reappeared in the character of a £ury (see, however, 
V. V. 87 and note to 1. 1484). There remains Mrs. Quickly, 
who, the quarto explicitly informs us, filled the part of the 
" in 




part 
_ to 

assume is that the same boy acted the Queen of Fairies. 
This is proved by the £ict that, as we shall see later on 
(1. I fix). Slender abducts the Fairy Queen, supposing her 
to be Ajine, and she turns out to be, not Mrs. Quickly, 
but the Postmaster's boy (V. v. m). Many editors have 
been veiy properly shocked at the idea of Mrs. Quickly taking 
the part of the Fairy Queen, but they have fiiUen into a £ir 
worse error in giving the role to Anne ! The part of Queen 
is just the one part which Anne cannot possibly take if she is 
to make good her escape with Fenton. 

1473—8. IVhert is Read f go you & tot where Brokers sUef . • . 
flew and red. These lines, which differ entirely from the 
corresponding passage in the folio beginning (V. v. f 3): 

Wher^s Bede ? Go you, and where you find a maid • . . 

are certainly not the invention of the reporter, but prove that 
the quarto here goes back to a text different fh>m the folio, 
and one moreover adapted to the palate of a London audience. 
The allusion to the Garter in the folio text was presumably 
intended for Court consumption only. 

1484. that wealch Fairie. It should be observed that 
the folio has no trace of dialect in Sir Hugh's £dry speeches, 
and the quarto but few. This is mere carelessness on the 

11.W. M 
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scribe's or actor's parr, since Falstaff ar once recognizes 
his naticmality. After this line the ft>]io inserts (V. y. 87) : 

Put, Vilde worme, thou wast ore-look'd euen in thy birth. 

There may be a toach of Pistol's hamonr here, but if so it is 
most likely due to a bit of actor's gag having crept into the 
text in the course of the revision to which this scene has 
almost certainly been subjected. 

1491—1^03. Go straity and do , . , lout vemry. This is 
another passage, which it is impossible to ascribe to the 
reporter, but which diflfers entirely ftom the felio, which reads 
(V. V. 88) : 

j^. With Triall-£re touch me his finger end : 
If he be chaste, the flame will backe descend 
And tume him to no paine : but if he start, 
It is the flesh c^ a corrupted hart. 
Pist A triall, cohe. 
JEpm. Come : will this wood take fire ? 
It is clear that the double character of this scene extends 
beyond the actual speeches addressed to Court and City 
respeaively : there must have been two sensibly divergent 
redactions. The curious part of the matter is that neither 
bears much trace of Shakespeare's hand. One is, indeed, 
almost forced to the conclusion that if Shakespeare ever 
completed the play, his work in the last act at least has almost 
disappeared under a two-fold revision by a greatly inferk>r 
playwright. How the original plot solved itself it would 
be fascinating to know: at present all we can say with 
any degree of certainty is that the stolen horses presumably 
played a prominent part. 

ifll-18. Hert the^ finch him . . . Sir f/itgh. The folio 
gives the song but not the stage direction. And here we 
most tiy to unravel the considerable confusion which surrounds 
the elopement of Mistress Anne. The crux of the matter is 
the colour of her dress. Let us first take the data supplied 
by the folio, (a) IV. iv. 71: Mrs. Page says in her husband's 
hearing : < My JVdn shall be the Qneene of all the Fairies, 
finely attired in a robe of white.' The Queen, therefore, is 
to be dressed in white, and on this the simple Page counts. 
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{V) ly. vi. 20, 3f, 41 : Fenton tells mine Host that ^Her 
Father means she shall be all in white ' and that so ^ Must my 
sweet Nan present the Faerk'j^ue€ne\ but that her mother 
intends, on the contraiy, ' That qoaint in greene, she shall be 
loose en-roab'd. With Ribonds-pendant, flaring 'bout her 
head.* That is to say that Mrs. Page, havmg publicly 
announced that her daughter is to wear white, takes the 
precaution — Anne having presumably betrayed her father's 
plot — of putting her in green. Since Anne intends to deceive 
both her parents it is clear that she must not wear either 
white or green, or play the part of the Queen of Fairies, (c) 
V. it 10 : Page says to Slender: ^The white will decipher 
her well enough.' ^d) V. iii. i : Mrs. Page says to Cains : 
'my daughter is in ereen.' It fellows, therefore, that 
Slender is to carry off toe (^uem of Fairies in whhey and Gaius 
one of the other £iiries * loose en-roab'd ' in green, (e) V, v. 
208, 213, 221 : Slender, taxed by Page with having made 
a mistake, says: *I went to her in grecnc* (* white* in 
modem editions), whereupon Mrs. Page explains that she 
had ^tum'd my daughter into white' ('green' in modem 
editions), and asks Caius : ' did you take her in white ? ' 
('green' in modem editions). The data of this scene 
contradict what has gone before. They are clearly due 
to confusion and should be corrected. Anne herself perhaps 
wore red (c£ quarto, 1. 1 5 1 2), or else may have been dressed 
as a boy. The 'Post-masters Boy' (V. v. 199) was dressed 
as a girl in white and played the Queen, another boy 
(conceivably Will Page) was dressed as a girl in green to the 
confusion of Cains. 

Let us now examine the quarto, (a) Line I28f : Page 
announces in his wife's hearing : 'in a robe of white lie cloath 
my daughter,' nothing being said as to her playing the Qgeen. 
(b) Lines 1410, 141 f, 142^: Fenton says: 'm a robe of 
white this night disguised . . . Must Slender take her* — again 
no mention of her role — further that her mother will put her 
'in a robe of red*, but he Wiself will know her 'by a robe of 
white, the which she wears. With ribones pendant flaring 
bout her head *. Now the ribands are tacked on to her by 
mistake, we know that they belpng to the green dress of the 
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folk), here called red, so that if Anne were to follow Fenton's 
plan she woald simply be throwing herself into the arms of 
Slender. Here then the quarto is manifestly in error, (c} and 
(«Q arc, of coarse, absent fiom the quarto. We have there£>re 
to suppose that the arrangements allot to Slender a boy in 
white, to Caius a boy in red, and to Fenton Mistress Anne 
presumably in green. Now we come to the stage direction of 
the quarto, in which the reporter has endeavoured to record 
what actually took place on the stage. It will be noticed that 
both the dupes are described as carrying oflf boys, which is, of 
coarse, correct, but must not be taken to mean that they were 
so dressed. Slender, we are told, steals a green boy, Cains 
a red (correctly), and Fenton a white Anne. This agrees 
neither with the previous quarto nor folio data, and must be 
the result of confusion. Tne reporter would hardly see which 
was which on the staee, and no doubt wrote the direction to 
suit his own very mucUled ideas of the plot, (e) Line 1588 : 
to make matters worse we find Slender saying : ' I came to 
her in red as you bad me * — Caius makes no mention of the 
coloar. The quarto further suggests (1. 1^74) that it was 
Page, and not his wife, who changed Anne's colour (cf. V. 
V. 113), but this is merely due to a change necessitated by 
a quite meaningless inversion, and cannot be taken seriously. 

The result is that the data of the quarto are throughout 
confused and corrupt. There is, however, no evidence that the 
underlying scheme is not that of the folio. This \& by £ir the 
most elaborate (except for the omission of the stage direction) 
and, but for the easily corrected errors of act V, \s entirely 
consistent. The only service rendered by the quarto is the 
record of the third colour — red — presumably worn by Anne 
(the folio nowhere mentions her colour \ the quarto gives her 
white, which is one she cannot possibly be allowed). 

1512. tht nmd Prince of Waks. This reference to Prince 
Harry was no doubt m the play as performed, but it may 
quite conceivably have been introduced by an actor. 

t%z6. Sir Hu. Modem editions follow the stage-direction 
of the quarto in making all the £dries leave the stage (L i H 0> 
forgettmg that Evans has to reappear. The quarto itself 
marks his re-entry, presumably without his disguise (L 1I18). 
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1^30. M. Srookf, In the folio Ford harps insistently on 
Master Brook (or Broom as he is there called), ending : ' and 
twenty pounds of money, which must be paid to M^ Broome, 
his horses are arrested ^r it, M' Broome* As Hart acutely 
observes, the reference must be to II. L 98, where Mrs. Paee 
proposes to her TOssip that they should egg Falstaflf on ' till 
nee hath pawn'd his hones to mine Host of the Garter '. It 
is difficult to avoid the suspicion that these are the very horses 
of which mine Host was robbed, but in the mutilated state in 
which that plot has come down to us it is impossible to speak 
with confidence. 

1^44— y. yet thegrosnesse Of the fopferie perswaded me they were. 
This is nonsense. The reporter has recollected a few words 
of the original and twisted them to a precisely opposite 
meaning. The folio reads (V. v. 130): *yet the guiltinesse 
of my minde, the sodaine surprize of my powers, droue the 
grossenesse of the foppery into a receiu'd beleefe.* 

1^46—9. Well, and the fine mts , , . out of my grease. This 
passage is a corruption of a portion of a speech of FalstafF 
which occurs in the folio at the end of the chief horse- 
stealing scene (IV. v. 9^-103). 

1JJ4-J. -rfi» / ridden . . . Jf^th a peece of toasted cheese f 
What a picture ! (Angels on horseback ?) The folio gives 
the correct phrase (V. v. 145) : ' Tis time I were choak'd with 
a peece of toasted Cheese.* 

IS $6-7, Butter h better . . . btitter, butter, Afain a miser- 
able perversion of the correct reading preserved in the folio: 
* Setsc is not good to giue putter 5 your belly is al putter.* 

If f 9-^0. There s xo. pound , . . to M. Ford Sir John. There 
is a parallel allusion to Broom at this point in the folio 

iV. V. 174), but the substance of the present remark is trans- 
erred from the earlier passage (v. 117). 

iS6i-i, Nay husband . • . all be friends. There is nothing 
corresponding to this in the folio. The occurrence of the 
remark in connexion with Brook's twenty pounds suggests that 
it may have had some bearing on the hone-stealin? episode. 

I $66-77. Enter the Doctor . . . Enter Slender, The order of 
these entrances is reversed in the folio. That the folio is 
correa appears from the £ict that the quarto has to make 
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Page (1. 1^73) aware of his wife's plot and liimself the 
counterminer, whereas the whole details of the coloar-device 
(cf. 1. ijii) imply the reverse, as stated in the folio (V. ▼. 
113). 

1SS6. tis a bty that I ham married. The folio eives as the 
additional information that ' 'tis a Post-masters Soy '. Not, 
however, the son c^ a local official, as modem associations 
tempt one to imagine. To Elizabethans a post-master meant, 
of coarse, a keeper of posting horses, and his boy meant his 
stable-boy. Bat what, we may inqaire, is sach a person doing 
here unless he was somehow concerned with the mysterioas 
pranks played on mine Host of the Garter? 

1589. / cried mum^ and hee cried budget. Nothing has been 
said in the quarto aboat the ^mombudget' countersign, and 
thoagh the allusion would no doabt be intelligible on the stage 
it would also be quite gratuitous. 

16 14. Go too you might haue staPd for my good mlL This line, 
with its double edge, put into the month of the unreasonable 
Page, is quite masterly. There is nothing correspondin2 in 
the folio whatever, but the texts differ so widely at the cfose, 
and both are open to such serious suspicion, that it would be 
rash to regard either as on the whole the more original 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR READINGS OF THE FIRST 
QUARTO, TOGETHER WITH CX)LLATION OF 
THE SECOND, AND A FEW CORRECTIONS 
FROM THE FIRST FOLIO. 

(The firares i and 2 indicate the quartos of i^oi and 1^19 
respectively. Where no figure appears the two quartos agree 
exactly. Many of the most drastic alterations in the second 
quarto are merely due to the compositor's desire to avoid 
turning over lines (e. g. 11. 6, 24, f 09, ^19, 1208, 12 10, i^io, 
1617), Where the quarto reading appears open to question I 
have often suggested what would be the strictly regular reading 
without wishme to imply that the alteration is one which 
should necessarily be made by a critical editor.) 



6 maifter i : M, 2 
8 Slenders} I: Slender} 2 
12 M. I : Mailer 2 
16 hane it i : haue*t 2 

20 ^allowes I : Shallow 2 

2 1 pud I : put 2 

22 M. I : Mafter 2 
24 And the i : The 2 

fartyr. i : Garter. 2 
eare ? i : heare. 2 
3f anfwred. i : anfwered. 2 
50 belides i : beiide 2 
57 honor (f read humor) 
9f your i : y'are 2 
99 run yon to i : run to 2 

(read run you to) 
103 Slendor} i : Slender} 2 
109 prunes, i : pruines, 2 
no not I : hit 2 
117 be God I : by God 2 
iz6 it ds I : it is 2 



ii6 Maimer i : M. 2 

134 FalftafFes Hott{read Fal- 

ftafFe, \»s Most) 
141 bully, ffercuks (read buUy 
f/ercuUsy) 

caflire. i : cafhire. 2 
161 willd? I : weeld? 2 
187 lyre (leerc f) 
193 legians i : Legions 2 
196 Heree's i : Heeres 2 
201 fcorged ff read fcorched) 
209 fword (ude F) 

were i : weare 2 
ii6 avant. (auaunt, f) 
222 bace I : bafe 2 

228 humors I will (humors, 

I : I will F) 

229 lallowes^ (yallownefle, F) 
232 varlot I : varlet 2 

vilde, (read vile,) 
23 f Let vs I : Let's 2 
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Last of Irregular Readings, 



144 kane {rtdd Cain^ 
24 f Kane (hmc/ Cain) 
14^ Ton, (read Hu^>^ 
2f o it twere i : it were 1 
2f I M. I : Mailer i 
2^7 and i : if 2 
2d^2 auifed i : adiiis*d 2 
2^4 a honeft i : an honeft 2 

and I : if 2 
^6% come home and i : come 

and 2 
x66 no who i : no hoe 2 
(f re4</ no how) 

He is I : Hee's 2 

parlowes i : parlous 2 
271 whofe I : who's 2 

atdoore. i : at thedoore. 2 

274 come home iir i : come 

iir 2 

275 Jindflu 1 : She z 
283 forget I : forgot 2 
301 dat I : that 2 

313 reafon, (f read reasons,) 
3 1 f Your I : You are 2 
$16 Yon I : You 2 

318 grant (read grant.) 

319 where a i : wher he 2 
323 methomorphifed ? i : 

metaphorphofed ? 2 

328 hand, (i read honeft.) 
this. I : this ? 2 

329 neuer twice i : neuer 

but twice 2 

330 affiirance i : affiirance 2 
372 ha I : haue 2 

377 frites (frights F) 

389 I am I : Ime 2 

390 that is I : that's 2 
393 Mifirejfe i : Mi. 2 



393 Mif. I : ML 2 
39f M. I : Mafter 2 
faid ? I : (aid. 2 

399 ^akes I : fpeake 2 

400 certaine i : certainty 2 
403 [£ishion . . .] Are : Q read 

Is) 
40^ (hrowd I : (lirewd 2 
412 ramping hoft 

(rantmg-Hoft F) 

417 at hand. M. Ford i : at 

hand M. Fordy 2 

418 to you. I : t*e 2 
421 a I : of 2 

garter : i : Garter. 2 
424 talk^s. (? read talkf) 
42^ Hu I : Hk^ 2 

(hall be, i : (halbe 2 
430 fljute (fuit F) 

433 ^jnokfy I : Brookff 2 

434 My I : Thy 2 (My F) 

441 Page: I : F^rge. 2 

442 ShaUatp : I : Shatlom. 2 

443 ^^^ • ^ = ^^«« * 
44^ peace : i : peace. 2 
453 [made . . .] Scipped 

4^8 [feJbwes] (ticks (f read 

ftick) 
4^8 beene i : bin 2 

470 3. I : three 2 

471 a I : haue 2 
473 your I : y'arc 2 

475 tooked I : tooke it 2 

(read tooke't) 
ho- I : honefty 2 

(honour F) . 
480 indanger i : endanger 2 
482 throng to(rMi/throng:to) 
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481 manner (Mannor F) 
492 gocoo I : go too 1 
f 09 let me I : I i 

one fhinds i : one that 

ftands 2 
ypon I : on 1 
$16 nme: i : nine. 2 
birding, i : birding z 

(read birding.) 
520 arant i : errant 2 
^24 they could i : coaM 

they 2 
doo : I : do. 2 
S %6 inchantments : i : 

inchantments. 2 
^30 iealoafie i : iealoos 2 
f 34 Fol. I : FaL 2 
S^6 bodie i : booty 2 
547 ha I : haue 2 
f 49 a the I : ath the 2 
JJ3 FaL I : For. 2 
Jjryoar I : y'are 2 
ff^ I am I : Ime 2 
$61 wood I : would 2 
f 73 20. I : twenty 2 
J7f time. (reW tmc.) 
^82 me? I : me 2 
f 84 I told (I haue told F) 
J 91 yenieniie(vehemency F) 
J 94 propofteroafly i : 

prepofteronfly 2 
^00 And I : If 2 
60^ M. I : mafter 2 
<^o8 8. and 9. i : eight and 

nine, 2 
61^ were very good I ; were 

good 2 
(^24 meator (Meteor F) 
(^4^ de I : the 2 



N 



ftall, I : ftal, 2 {f read 
ftile,) 

^49 /{iijiriie, I : ^by^ 2 
<^5o Hearing i : Herring 2 
6^1 Pa^ my Host^ I : F<rge, 

//w^, 2 
^ff to(i.e. two) 
(^^8 punto. The i: panto: 
the 2 (poncto, thy F) 
(^^9 diftance: the montnce 
is I : diftance, the 
montnce is 2 (diftance, 
thy montant : Is /^) 

660 gallon? {Galien} F: ? read 

GaUn}) 

661 efcuolapis ? i : Efca-| 

olapis ? 2 (Efculafius} F) 
bullies taile, (bully-Stale ? 

^) 
664 caftallian (Caftalion F: 

^ read Caftilian) 
king yrinalL i : 

King, Vrinall. 2 

(-king-Vrinall : F) 
671 me I : De 2 (is F) 
(^74 as mocknater (as much 

Mock-yater F) 
^79 de, I : den, 2 (read de.) 
^80 And (ffoft. And F) 
<^8i bully, (rerfi bully— ) 
^83 Frogmore ? l : 

Frogmore. 2 
6^S ^ a feafling i : is 

feailing 2 
<^9^ wear hir cried game; 

(wooe her : 
Cride-eame, F) 
bully (read bully ?) 
6^Z gefie i : guefls 2 
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699 patinces. i : |)atients. t 

700 thy I : thine £ 

7 1 f riaeres. i : riuere. 2 
724 JhalloWy t : Shalloip^ 2 
727 (torn I : fro t {from iQ 
734 is I I : is it I 2 
737 one (his owne F) 
739 intreate i : entreate 2 
742 I am I : Ime 2 
7^8 cockcomes, I: coxcomb,! 
7^0 ^oby^ I : ^if^j 2 
761 I not I : not I 2 
7^7 is I : be 2 
iii ^n} I : Hu^^. 2 

773 tereftiallj(rM(/tercftiall:) 

774 So gmc (rtad So : giue) 
77 f $oboyes(rMiSo: boyes) 
778 Bardolfe laie i : Bahloife^ 

lay 2 (? read Bardolfe 
(hall laie) 

780 1^ vs I : let's 2 

78 1 may (f mad moy) 
78<^ omnex I : omnts, 2 
787 -A^. I : Mafier 2 
791 gaefle that comes l : 

guefts that comfe 2 
79f your i : y'are 2 
804 hartily : I : heartify. 2 

807 carit, (carry't, F) 

808 betmes (battOns F) 
carite. (carry't. 1*) 

811 [goods] goes (f re^ goe^ 

817 two: II Vffo ^ (jtadvno^ 

818 ^M I : fik. 2 

819 to, t : two, 2 
tird : i : tird. "2 

820 //m, I : Hmk 2 
fhame, i : mame. 2 

821 wel, i: Well, 2 



822 Maifter t : M. 2 

Pagu : I : Pagtt. i 
824 Hofi I : Hofi. t 
82f Slmder, I : S/enc^^. 2 
Zi6 Hoft I : fi<^. 2 
829 ^Mci^^ffxl^^ I : 

BMck^baskft. i 
833 finutnt. I : Stman^, 2 

(read /erMit^.) 
8(^7 ^^ I : mifttis 2 
874 his I : this 2 
878 your 1 : y'are 2 

881 Here is i : Heeres 2 

882 GbAe t : Gods 2 
889 cdnnfeH. (jifide. i : 

tonnfeu. 2 
89 J \m€n']camej(^tesAeartk) 
909 A£f. I : Mpji Tovrd. 2 
918 him: t : himfo: 2 

930 die: (nadrnt,) 

931 You(teadA^For. Yon) 
931 blame) i : blame. 2 
934 withbilt cauTe. t : 

without a icattfe. 2 
931 veil: I : Tell^ t 
937 it : t : it. 2 

now : I : iiO# 2 (mti 

now.) 

948 your t : ftrt i 

949 ydgme, t : vdge file, 2 
Ftrrdtt 1 : Fowrd t 

9f o wittes : i : wits. 2 
9^1 ornifet: I ; ^mms, 2 
9^2 Fal^fe. t : PafiafijOnd 

Bardolfe. 2 
953 pottle fack prefently : l : 

pottle of facke 

•prefentty. 2 
^^^ and I : If t 
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99 



5^4 



9^1 

971 

99^ 
looi 

1003 
loib 

ton 

1037 

1040 
1041 
1044 
1047 
low 
1060 
106^ 
1066 
to67 
106% 
1085 
io96 
1089 

1090 

1097 
1098 
tioo 



puppies In the litter: 
(Pappies, fifteetie i'th 
fitter: F) 

and I : if 2 

money. (Mtmmiie. F) 

Qmc I : Q^' » 

[matters] goes, (f read 

M. I : Malber i 
were eueft amid 1 1 

Were amid % 
incoonter, t : 

encoonter^ i 
borflioo I : horffaooe i 

(Horfe^Ihoo F) 
ihate I : lute i 
M. I : Mafter % 
I thus t : thus I 2 
alreadie : t : already. 2 
-3 at at I : at 2 
wittold, I : wittoll, 2 
I l: lie 2 
late : i : late. 2 
Exk omHes, (read £»t,} 
Paggy I : ^nm Page^ 2 
Godes I : j^fffti^. Gods 2 
Pagt hh I : P^€^ Us 2 
blame to f : blame you 

are to 2 
But I : Pray 2 
doings ? t : doings, 2 
bid I : bad 2 
Fen. t : Frnttm. x 
aft I : & 2 
AU (? read 5W. All) 
-17 All . . . u^nne. 

(? bdoftgs to Shallm?) 
%e I : by 2 
vill I : will 2 



1 13 1 come you, i : come m, 
2 (J nod come, you,) 

134 vmnes t : dll i 

13^, 1140, 1141. M. I : 
Mafter 2 

149 come home yet. i : 
come yet. 2 

If 9 you'r I : y'are 2 

i6s MS. For. 1 : 3*1/: For. 2 

167 your I : y'are 2 

180 God I : Gods 2 

182 M. Ford^ I : Foord^ 2 
Priest y I : i5/iij^, 2 

183 [meit]c4nTiej(?readc4rrle) 
18^ flfaue, I : flane, 2 

194 you. And if I : you, If 

2 (read you, and '€) 
198 eloatnes? i : cloths 2 
202 By fo I : So 2 
208 Comeniiftiisi:Miftris2 

210 msudens i : maids 2 

211 A 1 : For. A 2 
houfe, I : honfe ? 2 

219 Sir flu. I : //«. 2 (read 

^r TIu.) 
228 I am I : Ime 2 
234 Stanger t : ftranger 2 

horfe. (horfes : 19 
240 gueffe, X : guefts, 2 
243 ^jehr I : and their 2 
243*-4 and SUptder. Syr i : 

Slender^ and Sir 2 
247 fanue I : haue 2 
i6$ JF/ome (ffeme F) et pa^ 

sim. 
i6y {women . . .] Scs i : 

Saies 2 (f rr^i Say) 
2^9 venture i : venter 2 
289 deuifes i : deuice 2 
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1194 I am I : Ime i 

1298 For, I : Tor, % 

1299 moneth i : month i 
1308 Antripophi^inian i : 

Antripophigian z 
(Anthropo^ginianF) 
13 If Hoft. I : hoft. hi 

1310 a^t I : a £it 2 

1330 pray fir I : pray yoa fir 2 

1331 I dke, who i : I Tike, 

who 2 (I Sir: like 

whoF) 
1337 fir. I : fir. £3au 2 
1 341 7« I : seaen 2 
i$S6 eome i : come 2 
1317 de hoft i : the Hofts 2 
Sranford^ i : Bramfordy 2 
13^3 caje I : care 2 
1 3^1 ReadiiiES, i : Redings 2 
1370 cofened //M^^, and coy 

^4r(&)//e^(re^cofened, 

ha and cry, Bardotfty) 
1372 worell I : world 2 

1390 haae bene beaten i : 

haae beaten 2 

1391 a bene i : haae bin 2 
139^ He i: And He 2 
1407 matally i : matually 2 

141 1 had (j nad hath) 
fcare, (j read fcene,) 

141 2 Catlmj (read Eaton) 

1 414 mother i : mother's 2 

1422 appointment i : 

appointed 2 

1429 flialbe I : (hall be 2 

1438 old I : odde 2 

1447 II fir I : I fir a 

14^8 a fleepe, i : afleepe, 2 



1473 Where is i : Wher's 2 

1477 they are i : th'are 2 

1478 plew I : blew 2 

1479 begon, I : be gone, 2 
1483 //#> I : ^w- 2 

1499 (hare i : (are 2 

he is I : hee's 2 
1 501 metamorphifed i : 

metamorphofed z 
1^04 Taftrs I : Torchts 2 
If Of It IS I : Tis 2 
If 20 [Fairies] hath (f rtad 

haae) 
If 32 yoa ioy I : yoa, 2 
1538 leaod I : lewd 2 
If 4^ and I : if 2 
If f4 ridden i : written z 
IS 61 here is i : here's z 

all's I : all is 2 
If7f daaghter'si : daughter 

is 2 
If 81 worell (c£l. 1372) 
if82 begod I : by God 2 
If 93 ^nne. i: uinntPagt^z 
If 94 the man i : he 2 
1%^ drch I : Charch 2 
i<^03 glanced i : glanced. 2 
i^io I y&ith I : E&ith 2 

is wel plea-|fed : i : is 

Jleaied. 2 
alfo dance i : wil 
dance 2 
wed-|dings. i : wedding, z 
161Z let vs I : let's 2 
1^22 (hal yoa i : you (hall 2 

N.B. In both qaartos the 
fi>rm JExfV is osed indiffer- 
ently as a singular or plaraL 
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